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FACTS AT A GLANCE 





WHat WE MAKE 


Sales oo. ey ee a es $101,711,000 —- $ :91,864,000 BRASS MILL 


1951 1950 


















PRODUCTS 
Profit before federal taxes on income . 10,706,000 8,069,000 
Brass and Copper Strip 
Federal income & excess profits taxes . 7,400,000 4,100,000 Senin tee 
Net income after taxes . . . . . $ 3,306,000 $ 3,969,000 Duronze Rod 
Brass Wire 
Distributed to stockholders as Copper and Brass Tube 
itendé ES OM ek 1,466,000 1,007,000 for Plumbing 





Retained inthé@busmess:. .. . . °-1/060,000 2,962,000 ae err 
Brass Tubing 









Net Income . . . . . . . $ 3,306,000 $ 3,969,000 Copper Tubing 










Earnings per Common Share 





$ 3.45 $ 4.14 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS 


Automobile Tire Valves 


Dividends per Common Share . .__.. $ 1.50 $ 1.00 





Total number of Common Stockholders . 8,312 7,800 Tubular Plumbing Goods 







Aer-a-sol Insecticide 













Book value per Common Share . Good-aire 





$24.64 $22.69 


Contract Parts 





MILLIONS $ 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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WV What 


Every Investor 
Should Know 
about his 
Investments... 





This isn’t gl] you should know by any 
means. But we find that any number 
of people have trouble even with these 
fundamental questions about their in- 
vestments. 


For instance... 


@ Can you list the stocks you own... 
the number of shares . . . the prices 
you paid? And how about bonds? 


@ Do you know what your investments 
are worth today . . . what dividends 
they pay . .. whether they return you 
3%, 5%, 7%, or what? 


@ Would you say your program is specu- 
lative, conservative, of a mixture of 
both? Should it be? 


@ Is your investment objective capital 
appreciation, liberal dividends, or pro- 
tection of capital? 


@ Are you sure the securities you own 
really suit that objective . . . are the 
best that are currently available? 


@ Have you checked during the past six 
months on the performance of these 
companies—their recent financial rec- 
ord, their prospects for the future? 

If you’re not sure of the answers—and 


want to be—perhaps we can help. 


Our Research Department will be 
glad to review your present invest- 
ments, mail you an orderly, objective, 
and easy-to-read analysis of just what 
your program looks like to us. 

There’s no charge for this service, 
no obligation. 

If you think it might help, simply 
write to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 

























¢ Califor 
@fie-half of California's '$ present 
Milation. In 1951, the Company added 
001 new customers, the largest 

number ever connected in a single year. 



























1951 Annual Report 
Highlights 





GROSS OPERATING REVENUES advanced to a new peak of $279,499,000. 
The increase over the previous year was $42,061,000, or 17.7%, the largest 
annual gain in our history. 





NEW RECORDS WERE ESTABLISHED for sales of both electricity and gas. 
Sales of electricity totaled 12,630,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and sales of gas 



































200,515,000,000 cubic feet, exceeding those of the preceding year by 14.4% E; 
and 16.1%, respectively. \ 
SATISFACTORY PROGRESS was made on our construction program. W 
_ $152,000,000 was spent on new and enlarged facilities to provide for rapid 
growth of business in our service area. 
OWNERSHIP OF THE COMPANY was further broadened by an i 
increase of 17,965 stockholders. At the end of the year the Company of 
had 188,463 stockholders of record. by 
ye 
HIGHER GAS RATES totaling $17,535,000 on an annual basis were < 
approved by the California Public Utilities Commission to compen- T 
sate the Company for higher costs and taxes associated with this 
branch of our operations. 7 
a 
APPLICATION FOR AUTHORITY to increase electric rates PI 
$37,650,000 annually was filed with the Commission in July. An bi 
early decision should be forthcoming. N 
al 
NET EARNINGS for the common stock were $2.14 per st 
share based on average number of shares outstanding, tk 
compared with $2.62 per share in the previous year. It is “ 
expected that rate increases already granted or applied ) 
for will restore earnings to more satisfactory levels. MV 
ne 
President tr 
al 
Pacific Gas & Electric |: 
m 
Company " 
01 


245 MARKET ST. « SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 





A copy of our 1951 Annual Report to 
Stockholders will be supplied upon request 
to K. C. Christensen, Treasurer 
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Vast Plant Expansion 
A Threat To Profits? 


Expansion and modernization outlays since the end of 


1945 total $110 billion, with more spending planned. 


Will added capacity be idle when defense tapers off? 


Aa to joint estimates by 
the SEC and the Department 
of Commerce, capital expenditures 
by American business during the six 
years from 1946 through 1951 
amounted to practically $110 billion. 
The peak of this unprecedented pro- 
gram came in 1951, when capital out- 
lays were $23.3 billion, but based on 
present plans a new record of $24.1 
billion will be established this year. 
No other future projections are avail- 
able from this source, but a recent 
survey by McGraw-Hill indicates 
that expenditures will remain un- 
usually high through 1955 at least. 


More and More 


The coverage of the two studies is 
not identical, the latter omitting the 
trade, service and finance industries 
and lumping communications (which 
is included in the “commercial and 
miscellaneous” group in SEC-Com- 
merce reports) with transportation 
other than railroad. But data for 
manufacturing, mining, railroads and 
utilities are comparable and provide 
2 representative cross-section of the 
major portion of business enterprises. 
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These four groups combined spent 
$17.2 billion on plants.and equipment 
last year and intend to lay out $19.5 
billion for the purpose in 1952. Their 
combined expenditures in 1946-51 
totaled $77 billion and they expect to 
add another $60 billion by the end of 
1955. , 

These are very large sums. Even 
though a substantial part (almost 
half, both last year and this, in the 
manufacturing field) represents mod- 
ernization rather than expansion, 
productive capacity will be greatly 
increased when present programs are 
completed—has already been greatly 
increased, in fact. No over-all meas- 
ure of capacity can be formulated for 
business as a whole, but McGraw- 
Hill estimates that for manufactur- 
ing, it rose by 43 per cent from 1946 
through 1951 (following a 31 per 
cent advance from 1939 through 
1945) and that a further 84 per 
cent increase this year will raise it to 
a little more than double the 1939 
level. 

In the meantime, the population 
will have risen by only about 20 per 
cent. In view of the fact that capacity 


was not being fully employed in 1939, 
it would appear logical to assume that 
potential 
over-run potential demand ex the 


output has considerably 
defense program, and that when the 
latter tapers off industry will have a 
lot of expensive equipment on its 
hands without enough orders to keep 
it functioning. In such a case, inter- 
est charges, depreciation, depletion, 
maintenance, repairs, minimum pay- 
rolis and other capital’ charges and 
idle plant expenses would seriously 
reduce profits even under favorable 
conditions and would lead to serious 
losses during even a mild recession. 
Furthermore, cash positions are being 
depleted by large capital outlays, high 
taxes and the rising price level, and 
thus business will not be financially 
able to stand any protracted period 
of deficit operations. 

In some industries, this possibility 
has been a cause of concern for 
several years. Steel producers, for 
instance, had an ingot capacity of less 
than 82 million tons annually in 1939, 
and production for the year totaled 
only 52.8 million tons. Yet by the 
end of 1949, capacity had been raised 
to over 99 million tons. It is now 
over 109 million tons and present 
plans call for a further increase to 
120.7 million tons by the end of 1953. 
Last year production was slightly in 
excess of rated capacity, but with the 
latter constantly increasing, how can 
the industry maintain operations 
above the break-even point when the 
economy again returns to, or near, a 
peacetime basis? 


Other Plans 


Oil refining capacity at the begin- 
ning of 1938 was 4.35 million barrels 
daily, of which less than four million 
was in operation. Eight years later, 
at the end of 1945, it had risen to 
5.3 million, but by the end of 1953— 
another eight-year lapse—it is sche- 
duled to equal eight million. Rayon 
producers were unable to sell all their 
record 1951 production of slightly 
under 1.3 billion pounds, but they 
intend to raise their capacity to 1.7 
billion by October 1953 despite the 
fact that potential annual output of 
other man-made fibers is expected to 
equal 434 million pounds by then 
against a 1951 figure (production) 
of only 210 million. 


Please turn to page 31 









Ten Stocks Facing 


Higher 52 Earnings 


Managements of these companies have indicated that 


higher earnings are expected this year as compared 


with 1951. Issues vary widely in investment calibre 


Petes managers are under- 
standably reluctant to issue 
forecasts covering future earnings of 
their organizations. If their predic- 
tions are on the optimistic side, they 
may be accused of seeking to inspire a 
run-up in their company’s stock. 
And if they should display a pessi- 
mistic attitude, they are apt to be 
labeled “prophets of doom” by Gov- 
ernment economists. Nevertheless, 
from an analytical point of view, top 
management is in an unexcelled po- 
sition to call the turn on future sales 
and earnings. The typical large cor- 
poration employs highly-trained econ- 
omists and market researchers who 
are by no means infallible but who 
can reasonably be expected to make 
intelligent guesses regarding the fu- 
ture. The conclusions of these in- 
dividuals, in turn, serve as the basis 
for planning company _ policies. 


Sensible Approach 


In presenting his “guesstimate’’ of 
1952 earnings, one top executive re- 
cently warned that the figure was “a 
prediction and not a promise.” Since 
even the most capable company offi- 
cial cannot be sure whether the future 
holds peace or war, more inflation or 
a touch of deflation, the 1952 earnings 
estimates of all of the companies tabu- 
lated should be similarly regarded. 

Atlantic City Electric, already 
showing marked benefits from in- 
creasing industrialization in the 
southern portion of New Jersey, re- 
ported new highs in revenues and 
earnings last year. If the manage- 
ment forecast of 1952 earnings is real- 
ized, the 10-cent extra dividend may 
be repeated this year. 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric—which 
despite its name is solely in the elec- 
tricity business—hopes to earn $1.90 
a share in 1952 compared with $1.69 
realized last year. Because of its 
heavy proportion of residential busi- 
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ness, the company will benefit stb- 
stantially from the elimination of the 
Federal excise tax on electricity sales. 
Kansas Power & Light’s earnings, 
meanwhile, will reflect the 10 per cent 
electricity rate increase put into effect 
around the beginning of this year and 
an upward adjustment in gas rates is 
also expected before long. The com- 
pany estimate of ’52 net, however, is 
subject to unpredictables such as 
floods and storm damage—which cost 
the company 20 cents a share last year. 

In the growing natural gas field, the 
management of United Gas has indi- 
cated that if its earnings expectations 
are realized, a dividend larger than 
the current $1 annual rate may be 
considered later this year. Like 
United Gas, Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission has substantial capital ex- 
penditures ahead ; but while the latter 
company expects to sell both pre- 
ferred and common stock before the 
year-end to maintain a balanced cap- 
ital structure, earnings should show 
appreciable improvement. 

In a highly volatile industrial field, 
such as aircraft manufacturing, there 
is less assurance that earnings pro- 
jections will come near the mark. 
However, Consolidated Vultee—pro- 
ducer of the B-36 bomber and holder 
of an order backlog of close to $1 
billion—may earn $9 million (about 
$3.80 a share) or more this year if 


Ten Issues With Good Earnings Prospects 


1951 1952 Indic. Price 

Earnings Earnings Divi- Recent Times ’52 : 

(Actual) (Projected) dend Price Earnings Yield 
Atlantic City Electric...... $1.65 $1.80 a$1.30 24 13.3 5.4% 
Consolidated Vultee ....... b3.27 b3.80 c1.40 18 4.7 78 
NE | ere rere 4.53 5.00 2.00 31 6.2 6.5 
Kansas Power & Light..... 1.27 1.50 1.12 18 12.0 —a7 
N. Y. State Electric & Gas. 2.18 2.50 1.70 32 12.8 5.3 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric. . 1.69 1.90 1.40 24 12.6 5.8 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass..... 3.44 — 3.90 2.00 45 11.5 4.4 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 5.36 saa 3.00 38 tis 79 
Tennessee Gas Trans....... 1.63 2.25 e1.40 29 12.9 48 
United Gas Corp........... 1.56 1.87 1.00 27 14.4 3.7 


a—Includes 10 cents extra paid in 1951. 





b—Years ended November 30. 
special dividend in February, 1952. e—Wiill pay a 20 per cent stock dividend on July 18. 


operations run smoothly, according to 
Chairman Floyd B. Odlum. Con. 
solidated has also developed the 
YB-60, an eight-jet bomber believed 
to be in the 600-mile an hour class. 

Electric Boat Company, whose Ca- 
nadian subsidiary manufactures the 
North American F-86 jet fighter, re- 
cently raised its quarterly dividend to 
50 cents and on April 24 stockhold- 
ers will vote on a proposal to change 
the company’s name to General Dy- 
namics Corporation. Despite the im- 
pact of EPT, the management be- 
lieves that earnings of $5 a share 
might be realized this year. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass recently left 
the debt-free group of corporations 
when it sold $40 million of three per 
cent debentures, but this in no way 
impairs the investment standing of 
the company’s common stock. Last 
year’s earnings were adversely af- 
fected by extraordinary items, so that 
even if operating profits in the cur- 
rent year are no greater, somewhat 
higher per share net should be attain- 
able. The only company in this group 
which does not have an official earn- 
ings estimate is Studebaker. In this 
case it is expected that defense out- 
put will reach a peak around August 
and that second half profits will show 
a good recovery, resulting in higher 
over-all profits than in 1951. 

Quality-wise, the ten issues show 
considerable variation. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, for example, has paid 
dividends without interruption since 
1899 while Consolidated Vultee’s re- 
cent payments date back only to 1950. 
Thus, even though official estimates 
indicate that these companies will do 
better from an earnings~- standpoint 
than the average corporation, the 
suitability of each issue for individ- 
ual portfolios should be carefully re- 
viewed by the investor. 

























































































c—Also paid 20 cents 
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iLiberal Yield from Gt. Northern 


















CO ct ae 


"Twin" of Northern Pacific lacks latter's glamor, but 
possesses solid merits of its own. Not the least of 
these is the well-protected return of eight per cent 


pe many years, Great Northern 
“preferred” and Northern Pacific 
capital stock tended to fluctuate 
roughly together, with the former 
usually enjoying a slim price advan- 
tage. For this reason, and because 
the two roads operate in much the 
same territory, the stocks were wide- 
ly regarded as “twins,” and if any 
substantial price discrepancy arose 
between them Wall Street old-timers 
were tempted to take advantage of it. 
This was often a profitable policy. 
But times have changed. 


Slow Recovery 


First, Northern Pacific failed to 
recover as much of its pre-depression 
earning power in 1936 and 1937 as 
did Great Northern. The latter 
showed a profit in 1938, the former 
a deficit. Great Northern managed 
to pay dividends in 1937, 1940 and 
1941; Northern Pacific did not. 
Accordingly, holders of Great North- 
ern fared much better relatively— 
until recent months. But now the 
shoe is on the other foot. Sparked 
by the discovery of oil in its terri- 
ory, and the promise of much more 


in future, Northern Pacific has 
bounded ahead and is currently 


quoted around 88 against 50 for 
Great Northern. 

The latter, however, has several 
points of superiority over its more 
glamorous companion. Its current 
‘ield of eight per cent, for instance, 
ompares with the return of ‘only 3.4 
ber cent on Northern Pacific (assum- 
ing a $3 dividend rate) and it is also 
quoted at a much more modest price- 
earnings ratio. These factors, of 
ourse, are subject to modification 
ith changing relative price levels, 
but in another important respect 
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Great Northern’s advantage appears 
more permanent. 

This road has effected a very sharp 
reduction in its debt over the past 20 
years and, thanks to large-scale re- 
fundings at a lower interest cost, has 
made even more extensive cuts in 
fixed charges. From $19.5 million 
in 1932 and 1933, the latter were re- 
duced to $7.5 million in 1948, and 
despite large capital outlays through- 
out the postwar period charges last 
year were only $8.2 million. In con- 
trast, Northern Pacific has made a 
smaller dent in its outstanding obliga- 
tions, and a much smaller cut in 
annual charges. 

Both roads showed declines in 
profits last year. These were due to 
higher costs rather than to higher in- 
come taxes, and are capable of being 
offset to a considerable extent by the 
freight rate increases which the ICC 
may authorize shortly. Thus, the 
drop in net is not taken too seriously 
in either case, for dividends are still 





Great Northern Railway 


Earned 


Revenues Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929. . $125.9 $10.31 $5.00 128%4—85% 
1932.. 55.5 D539 100 25 — 5% 
1937.. 949 405 2.00 5634—20™% 
1938.. 79.2 1.09 None 305%—12% 
1939.. 918 3.48 None 3334—16% 
1940.. 101.7 409 0.50 30 —15% 
1941.. 125.0 672 2.00 28%4—18% 
1942.. 165.2 1163 2.00 2554—19%4 
1943.. 200.6 7.84 200 327%—21% 
1944.. 207.7 8.03 2.00 49%—25% 
1945.. 200.1 7.81 3.00 6534—46 
1946.. 167.4 7.58 3.00 64 —40% 
1947.. 193.8 7.28 3.00 4954—34% 
1948.. 2163 891 3.50 50%—36% 
1949.. 212.3 605 400 433%4—33% 
1950.. 227.5 9.11 3.50 50%—33 
1951.. 2480 7.74 4.00 573%—45% 
1982... al.00 a517%—46% 


 @—To April 9. D—Deficit. 


covered by margins which are more 
than ample. 

One adverse factor affecting Great 
Northern is the possibility of a sub- 
stantial and permanent decline in 
earning power some years from now 
when the Mesabi Range gives out; 
iron ore accounted for over half of 
tonnage and 10.1 per cent of freight 
revenues in 1950 (1951 data not yet 
available). But this seems to be bor- 
rowing trouble. For one thing, even 
high-grade open-pit Mesabi ore is 
likely to last a good many more years 
than a number of pessimistic com- 
mentators (some with an ax to 
grind) would have us believe. Fur- 
thermore, much of any decline in 
traffic of this type will be offset by 
increased shipments of taconite from 
the same area. Several plants to treat 
taconite ore are already under way; 
neither one is on Great Northern’s 
lines but additional plants will have 
to be built in future and GN should 
in time benefit from taconite traffic. 


Significant Advantages 


In the meantime, the company has 
significant advantages which have 
enabled it to maintain its revenues 
over a period of years better than 
have the Class I railroads as a whole. 
The bulky nature of much of its traf- 
fic (including wheat, lumber, coal 
and petroleum products in addition 
to iron ore) plus its generally long 
hauls have insulated the road to a _ 
considerable extent against truck 
competition. Both road and equip- 
ment have been maintained in excel- 
lent shape, and growing reliance on 
diesels has offset a substantial part of 
the postwar rise in costs. Expense 
control has been better than average, 
resulting in wide profit margins. 

Ownership of 48.6 per cent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy (an 
equal amount is owned by Northern 
Pacific) has been a bonanza in recent 
years; the Burlington paid dividends 
of $7 a share both last year and in 
1950. “Other income,” including 
Burlington dividends, exceeded fixed 
charges in both years. Wage costs 
are lower than those of other roads, 
an important advantage in recent 
years. Barring a prolonged steel 
strike, and assuming a modest addi- 
tional rate increase, earnings should 
show good gains over 1951 levels 
this year. 
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High Sales Volume 


For Lead Processors 


National Lead has compiled a more impressive longer 


term record, but Eagle-Picher has been making steady 


progress toward improving its basic industry position 


N o-two companies are exactly 
alike, but National Lead Com- 
pany and Eagle-Picher Company 
have much in common, as the boxed 
table showing their principal sources 
of sales indicates. Paints and pig- 
ments are the biggest contributors to 
over-all volume of both companies, 
with pigments the more important of 
the two groups. 

National Lead is believed to be the 
most important factor in production 
of titanium pigments and chemicals, 
which have steadily increased their 
applications in recent years. Paint 
is by far the largest market for these 
pigments, but sizable amounts are ab- 
sorbed by the rubber, paper, plastics 
and ceramics industries. National 
Lead acknowledges that allocations of 
pigments have been discontinued and 
“for the first time since 1943 supply 
is to some degree in balance with the 
demands of the market.” This is not 
entirely a bearish factor, however, 
since development of new markets is 
now feasible. 

National’s interest in the titanium 





Eagle-Picher 

*Net *Earned 

Sales Per TDivi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends +Price Range 
1937.. $24.7 $0.40 $0.40 27%— 83 
1938. . 17.1 DO.58 0.10 5 a4) 
1939.. 25.9 127 020 144%—7Y% 
1940.. 280 1.41 0.40 123%,— 6% 
1941.. a36.7 a2.11 0.60 103%%.— 6% 
1942.. 40.3 1.93 0.60 834— 6% 
1943.. 442 217 0.60 1354— 7% 
1944.. 47.0 1.75 0.60 14%—105% 
1945.. 413 224 065 21%—13 
1946.. 41.0 2.36 1.00 30%%—19 
ow... Ws ‘FA5°° 10 2534—195% 
1948... 79.55 6.26 1.80  2554—18 
1949.. 63.4 D2.20 1.80 20%—15% 
1950.. 69.1 3.25 1.50 2434—1514 
1951.. 82.1 3.74 51.50 2834—197% 
Quarter ended February 28: 
1951.. $21.6 $0.92 MT err 
1952.. 189 0.70 b$0.30 b25 —20% 


*Years ended December 31, 1937-1940; there- 
after years ended November 30. ?Calendar years: 
a—ll months ended November 30. b—Through 
April 9. s—Plus 10% stock. D—Deficit. 
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Sales Sources 
National Eagle- 








Lead Picher 
Paints & Pigments 50%  *42% 
Metallic Products. 30 15 
Bearings ......... 11 . 
| eee 7 ay 
Mining & Smelting .. 29 
Miscellaneous 2 714 

100% 100% 


*Of which paints and varnish repre- 
sent 4 per cent. {Insulation products. 











field provided opportunities which en- 
abled the company to emerge as a 
leading factor in the production of 
titanium metal, through joint owner- 
ship of Titanium Metals Corporation 
of America—shared with Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel. The first large-scale 
production of titanium metal got un- 
der way late last year at Henderson, 
Nev., and by the fourth quarter of 
1952 a production goal of 3,600 tons 
a year is expected to be reached. Be- 
cause of its unusual strength, light 
weight and corrosion resistance, this 
metal performs a vital role in aircraft 
and defense production ; when its cost 
can be lowered, it should have wide- 
spread uses in non-military produc- 
tion. 

The principal products of National 
Lead which retain their identity all 
the way to the ultimate consumer are 
the Dutch Boy line of paints. Point- 
ing out that the great bulk of paint 
sales is for maintenance work rather 
than new _ construction, President 
Joseph A. Martino of National Lead 
emphasizes that the volume of paint 
business is determined by “the num- 
ber of structures that need paint and 
the amount of money people are will- 
ing to spend on painting them.” 

Ranking behind paints and pig- 
ments in. National’s sales picture is 
metal fabricating. The leading pro- 
ducer of materials in which lead is the 
basic metal, National produces lead 











pipe, solder, battery lead, sheet lead, 
plumbers’ supplies ana similar items. 
The shortage of lead and a confused 
price situation caused a tonnage de- 
crease in lead product sales in 1951. 
But even if lead prices should weaken 





















this year, as some expect, the com- J pg 
pany’s normal stock method of. in- 
ventory accounting will tend to mode- fj ent 
rate the effect on net profits. 

Next in importance are journal a 
bearings (mainly for railroad freight 
and passenger cars) and _ bearing 
metals. Then comes services and S 
supplies for the oil well equipment in- J off 
dustry ; National is an important sup- § tur 
plier of drilling materials and also & the 
furnishes logging services, with the § anc 
business of this division comparable § the 
to that of a good-sized oil well equip- & the 
ment concern. The company is also § str 
building a plant at Fredericktown, § pet 
Mo., to sell nickel, cobalt and cop- § oil 
per to the Government under a fixed §j wa 
price contract. Meanwhile, uranium § inc 
refinery facilities are being operated & occ 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. ’ 

While National Lead is largely a J ces 
purchaser of its lead requirements, §§ pa: 
Eagle-Picher ranks as an important §§ wh 
lead producer as well as a leading § Co 
zinc supplier. However, in recent @ fie! 
years Eagle-Picher has been de- § ize 
emphasizing mining activities and fj er 
placing greater emphasis on consumer @ be: 
lines. Only about 29 per cent of sales CO 





in the 1951 fiscal year came from 

mining and smelting of lead and zinc; 

domestic mining operations are con- 

centrated in the Tri-State district of 

Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri, 

where large fee acreage is held. 
Please turn to page 27 
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Net Earned 

Sales Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $91.9 $0.32 $0.17 145%%— 6 
1938.. 65.2 0.25 0.17 103%— 5% 
1939.. 809 0.41 0.29 95%— 6 
1940.. 90.7 045 0.29 7%— 4% 
1941.. 139.2 0.37 0.21 
1942.. 127.7 0.24 0.17 
1943.. 1486 0.34 0.25 
1944.. 166.2 0.60 0.33 
1945.. 167.6 048 0.33 
1946.. 167.4 0.82 0.50 
1947.. 268.0 1.09 0.67 
1948.. 320.5 1.21 s0.42 12%— 9% 
1949.. 257.5 1.29 0.75 12%— 8% 
1950.. 342.7 2.41 1.33 23%—11% 
1951.. 389.9 2.05 a1.42 b33%4~—215¢% 











a—Also paid 25 cents in March, 1952. b—1951- 
52 range through April 9. s—Plus stock. Note: 
Figures are adjusted for 3-for-1 split in October, 
1951. 
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Priced Oil Issue 





Sinclair—Reasonably 


Despite boom in oil stocks, shares of this growing integrated 


enterprise sell at only 6.6 times earnings. Yield around 5!/, 


per cent is reasonably attractive under present circumstances 


elling around 45, capital stock of 
S the Sinclair Oil Corporation 
offers the investor the attractive re- 
turn of 5.5 per cent. At the same time 
the price reflects the apparent reluct- 
ance of the stock market to appraise 
the stock adequately. This, despite 
the fact that in recognition of the 
strong position and prospects of the 
petroleum industry, a bull market in 
oil company stocks has been under 
way for months and gives no early 
indication of taking more than an 
occasional rest. 

The year 1951 was the most suc- 
cessful in the long history of the com- 
pany, which was organized in 1919 
when the possibilities of the Mid- 
Continent and of the newer Texas 
fields were just beginning to be real- 
ized. At that time it took over sev- 
eral Sinclair organizations which had 
been in operation for several years. 


Current Facilities 


The consolidated organization was 
regarded then as one of the major in- 
dependent oil units. It had substan- 
tial production, refining capacity of 
45,000 barrels a day, operated 2,800 
miles of pipe line and had 400 service 
outlets. At the end of 1951, Sin- 
clair’s daily productive capacity. was 
124,000 barrels of crude oil and natu- 
ral gasoline. It had approximately 
14,000 miles of pipe line, daily re- 
fining capacity of 370,000 barrels in 
the United States and 35,000 barrels 
daily in Venezuela, and its service 
station outlets numbered 1,556. 

In the first year of operation the 
consolidated Sinclair organization re- 
ported gross operating earnings of 
$77.0 million, and net before taxes of 
$12.7 million. Last year gross oper- 
ating revenues totaled $809.0 million 
vs. $678.9 million in 1950, and net 
(before taxes of $55.9 million) 
amounted to $137.8 million com- 
pared with $115.3 million in 1950 
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(when taxes were but $45.1 million). 
Also indicative of Sinclair’s growth 
is the fact that in the past two years 
it paid in taxes alone $24 million 
more than its gross revenues in the 
first year it operated. 

The all-time high, final net of $81.9 
million chalked up in 1951, or $6.78 
per share, topped 1950 net of $70.2 
million ($5.81 per share) by 16.6 per 
cent. Other new records were set by 
outlays of $75 million for additional 
oil and gas production, $13 million 
for pipe line extensions and $20 mil- 
lion for marketing and terminal facil- 
ities. Working capital at the year- 
end increased $34.8 million over 
December 31, 1950, to $210.6 million, 
reflecting current assets of $320.9 
million in a 3-to-1 ratio’ to current 
liabilities of $110.3 million. 

In August 1949, Sinclair launched 
a five-year production expansion 
program designed to increase its daily 
output of crude oil by 50,000 barrels 
to a total of 140,000 barrels a day, 
and to reduce its dependence on pur- 
chased crude. The program is well 
ahead of schedule. By August 1951, 
26,000 barrels a day had been added 





Sinclair Oil 
Gross Earned 
Income Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $196.8 $2.82 $225 45 —2l 
1932.. al33.1 a0.05 None 9 —4 
1937.. 241.8 148 090 17%—7 
1938.. 2148 0.55 080 10%—/7 
1939.. 215.3 0.55 0.80 9K%— 6% 
1940.. 219.0 0.28 0.72% 8%— 5% 
1941.. 2588 1.25 0.50 6%4— 5 
1942.. 276.7 1.43 0.50 74%— 45% 
1943.. 3269 185 050 13%—7 
1944.. 4104 2.29 0.67% 16 —10% 
1945.. 406.3 1.31 1.00 21%—14% 
1946.. 376.5 2.31 1.00  2034—15 
1947.. 4884 4.38 100 18%—14 
1948.. 636.6 6.77 2.00 32%4—15 
1949.. 5845 452 200 24%4—18% 
1950.. 6789 581 250 34%—21% 
1951.. 809.0 6.78 2.50 46%—34% 
1968; 60° 2 2. ..- 065 473%—42% 





a—Eleven months ended December 31. 


to output, against the scheduled 20,- 
000 barrels, and by the end of 1951 
additional gains had been made. 

Last year 671 wells were com- 
pleted—535 oil, 19 gas and 117 dry, 
compared with 314 oil, 17 gas and 46 
dry holes in 1950. Company explora- 
tion brought in several new fields, 
the Wilshire pool in Texas with ten 
wells, and the East Salt Creek area 
in Wyoming, considered the most 
promising. The company estimates 
that 70 million barrels of new re- 
serves, excluding the new fields, were 
added in 1951, or about 32 million 
barrels over its 1951 production. 

In addition to its domestic holdings 
and production, Sinclair has large 
crude production developed in Vene- 
zuela through the 86.5 per cent 
owned Venezuelan Petroleum Com- 
pany which produced 3.8 million bar- 
rels of crude oil and natural gasoline 
in 1951, and brought in six new pro- 
ducing wells in a field discovered late 
in 1950. Exploration is continuing 
in Canada, principally in Alberta 
where Sinclair has extensive lease- 
holdings, but no wells were drilled 
last year. In favorable areas, how- 
ever, new leases were acquired. 


Butadiene Output 


Late in 1950 Sinclair Rubber, 
Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary, re- 
sumed operation of the Government- 
owned butadiene plant at Houston, 
Tex., which was closed in 1947. In 
the contract year ended November 8, 
last, a new record was set by the 
plant, which turned out 77,193 tons 
of butadiene, although its rated ca- 
pacity is only 50,000 tons. 

Well integrated and well managed, 
Sinclair is in position to share fully 
in the expanding demand for petro- 
leum and its products. The steady 
increase in crude production from its 
own wells should be reflected in more 
favorable profit margins and with re- 
sultant benefit to earnings. 

The common stocks of twelve of 
the largest U. S. integrated oil com- 
panies recently were quoted at prices 
ranging from seven to 17 times their 
earnings for last year, with the group 
average about 9.5 times 1951 results. 
At current prices around 45 Sinclair, 
however, is selling for only 6.6 times 
1951 earnings of $6.78 per share, and 
appears undervalued in relation to 
other oil equities. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Atlantic Coast Line B 

Road enjoys favorable traffic out- 
look and aggressive managerial poli- 
cies, and shares continue to possess 
some longer-term growth; recent 
price, 93. (Pays $5 an.) The Federal 
Court at Jacksonville, Fla., has dis- 
approved the plan of reorganization 
of the Florida East Coast Railway 
Company and has ordered the prop- 
erties turned back to equity receiv- 
ership. The original ICC-approved 
plan provided for the acquisition of 
all Florida East Coast properties by 
the Atlantic Coast Line in exchange 
for $46 million of the latter’s bonds. 
The St. Joe Paper Company, a du 
Pont enterprise and a holder of the 
majority of old East Coast bonds, ob- 
jected to the plan stating that the 
properties were now worth consid- 
erably more than A. C. L. proposed 
paying for them.. The Coast Line has 
appealed the ruling to the U. S. Court 
of Appeals and it is evident that a 
final decision is still a long way off. 


Byron Jackson C+ 

Stock is a business cycle issue and 
at. 25 is quite close to its high. 
(Pays $1.50 an.) Because of the larg- 
est backlog in its history, Byron ex- 
pects capacity operations during all of 
1952. Despite higher costs profits 
last year rose to $3.81 a share vs. 
$2.52 (adjusted) in 1950. The main 
reason for the rise was due to com- 
pany’s acquisition of the remaining 
50 per cent interest in B. J. Service 
which is expected to contribute some 
$2 a share to Byron’s net. Its Ca- 
nadian subsidiary, supplier of pumps 
for Canadian oil pipe lines and re- 
fineries, is completing a new plant in 
Toronto which will benefit earnings. 


Canadian Pacific B 

At current levels (around 39) the 
shares are in historically high ground. 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


(Pays $1.75 an.) A substantial in- 
crease in common stock is_ taking 
place as a result of ‘the conversion of 
debentures. The company sold $20 
million of 3%s of 1970 in 1950, and 
each $1,000 bond of this issue may 
now be exchanged for 40 shares 
(worth $1,560). Moreover, over $30 
million of 3%s of 1966, sold in 1951, 
are convertible at the rate of 29 
shares (worth $1,130). Such conver- 
sions could ultimately mean an addi- 
tional 1,670,000 shares for a total of 
15,070,000, or about 12% per cent. 


Climax Molybdenum C+ 

Stock (now 31) its an average 
speculation. (Pays $2 an.) Company 
has a Government contract requiring 
capacity production through 1955. 
This year it will nearly complete a 
$12.5 million expansion program and 
is also proceeding with an iron ore 
project which will boost broken ore 
reserves to an estimated 20 million 
tons. “Plans for 1952 are to empha- 
size investment in semi-proven prop- 
erties, both royalty interests and 
leaseholds, and to continue a modest 
level of activity in the development 
of first-rate wildcat opportunities.” 
The approximate $1.5 million spent 
for an interest in mineral rights in 
Archer County, Texas, is presently 
contributing about $220,000 annually 
to Climax’s income. 


Food Machinery c+ 

Stock is good grade and offers 
longer term growth prospects; cur- 
rent price, 49. (Returns 4.1% based 
on $2 an. divs.) Sales are expected 
to show a substantial increase over 
the $152 million of last year and 
profits should be “reasonably satis- 
factory.” Company further strength- 
ened its position by acquiring in the 
first quarter of this year four compa- 
nies producing hydrogen peroxide, 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 













hog raising equipment, agricultural 
chemicals and packaging machinery. 
Over $20 million will be spent in 1952 
for expansion and construction. Back- 
log of orders of the machinery divi- 
sions at the year-end was $17.9 mil- 
lion and defense orders stood at 
$124.4 million. EPT credit is equal 
to $2.95 a share. (Also FW, Jan. 9.) 











Greyhound B 
While yield is liberal, stock holds 
only average speculative prospects; 
recent price 11. (Pays $1 an.) Grey- 
hound has agreed with Union Pacific 
Railroad to purchase the latter’s stock 
interest in Interstate Transit and 
Union Pacific Stages, now operated 
jointly under the name of Overland 
Greyhound. The railroad owns 51 
per cent of Interstate and 66 per cent 
of Stages and while the terms of the 
agreement were not disclosed it was 
largely for cash and a medium-size 
block of Greyhound preferred. The 
two companies have 7,200 miles of 
routes and in 1951 grossed over $13.5 
million. Greyhound also announced 
it had withdrawn its offer to ex- 
change its stock for the equity securi- 
ties of American Buslines, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract. 




















G. C. Murphy A 
Currently selling around 54, shares 
represent a fast-growing variety chain. 
(Pd.’51, $2.37%4.) Operations of the 
G. C. Murphy chain alone, on the 
basis of total Murphy stock outstand- 
ing at the year-end, resulted in 1951 
earnings of $3.45 per share. But on 
October 30 the 71-store Morris chain 
was acquired in exchange for 207,500 
Murphy shares. Including the No- 
vember-December results of Morris 
Stores and basing earnings on the 
average number of shares outstand- 
ing during the year, Murphy’s oper- 
ating earnings figure out at $3.75 per 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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share. In addition, there was a tax 
refund equal to 71 cents a share, 
bringing the total year’s result to 
$4.46 per share. For 1950, $4.68 was 
reported, the difference being more 
than accounted for by 1951 tax in- 
creases equivalent to $1.36 a share. 


Pepsi-Cola C+ 

Although near-term prospects are 
better, shares (now 10) must still be 
considered as quite speculative. After 
earnings of 46 cents a share for 1951 
(22 cents in 1950) company esti- 
mates that between 70 and 80 cents 
will be earned in 1952. Sales for the 
first two months of this year are bet- 
ter than the like 1951 period and vol- 
ume is now at an annual rate of 130 
million cases. Sales last year totaled 
108 million cases vs. 90 million in 
1950. Management is still planning 
heavy investment as part of its re- 
habilitation program, and outlays are 
expected to reach $7 million this year. 
The president has stated that ‘‘the di- 
rectors don’t want to put the stock 
back on a dividend basis until pay- 
ments can be maintained but we are 
hopeful of being in a position to pay 
some dividend this year.” 


Phillips Petroleum B+ 

Large reserves of crude oil and 
natural gas place the shares in an 
above-average position; recent price, 
38. (Pays 60c qu.) With new highs 
registered in production of crude, 
refined products, natural gas, natural 
gasoline, liquefied petroleum gas and 
chemicals, gross income last year 
showed a gain of 14 per cent. Net 
rose 43 per cent to $5.45 per share 
from the $4.25 reported on a smaller 
share capitalization in 1950. Recently 
company completed its first producing 
oil well in the Williston Basin in 
which area it holds leases on more 
than two million acres. It also has 
completed a major natural gas dis- 


covery well in the Chocolate Bayou 
Field, Gulf Coast, Texas. 


Pullman Ba 

Now at 41, stock constitutes one of 
the quality issues in the rail equip- 
ment field. (Pays $3 an.) Produc- 
tion of 24,241 new freight cars in 
1951 was nearly three times the 1950 
output and except for 1948 was the 
largest since 1929. Passenger car 
manufacturing declined sharply for 
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lack of orders, although there has 
been some slight revival of interest 
since the start of the current year. 
M. W. Kellogg, wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, has been unable to keep up 
with demand for Kel-F, a high- 
temperature, fluor-chloro-carbon ther- 
moplastic, and the company intends 
to build a larger commercial plant to 
produce it. Despite record income 
taxes ($16.4 million) net improved 
to $4.69 a share vs. the $4.49 of 1950 
and unfilled orders jumped to $372 
million, or more than 16 months’ pro- 
duction. 


Revere Copper & Brass C+ 
Sales should be well maintained, 
but stock (29) is speculative. (Pd. 
52.50 im 1951.) Plant improvements 
costing over $3 million last year added 
40,000 square feet of space to the 
Rome division, doubled manufactur- 
ing space at the Michigan works, and 
tripled capacity for rolling aluminum. 
Company believes “that the copper 
currently going into defense indus- 
tries represents the peak demand 
from this source and will tend to de- 
cline in the future.” Aluminum op- 
erations are expected to be extended 
to the West Coast by next spring. 
Finances are strong; there are no 
debt or bank borrowings, and net 
quick assets are around $23 a share. 
IX.PT is equal to about $4 a share. 


Royal Typewriter B 

Stock (now 21) is an above-aver- 
age member of the cyclical office 
equipment group. (Pays $2 an.) 
Stockholders will vote April 23 on a 
plan to reclassify the present 7 per 
cent preferred stock. Each share of 
preferred would be exchanged for 
1.56 shares of 414 per cent preferred 
and three-eighths of a share of com- 
mon stock. Thus, with the common 


_ on a $2 annual basis, dividend return 


for present preferred stockholders 
would be increased about ten per cent 
by the exchange plan. The 13,656 
shares of common to be distributed 
will not be large enough to have ap- 
preciable affect on the value of the 
outstanding common. 


F. G. Shattuck B 

Recent price of 8 largely discounts 
company's problems. (Pays 10c qu.) 
Company has already begun to report 
some earnings improvement after the 





somewhat dismal showing last year. 
In the first two months of 1952 net 
equaled 13134 cents a share after 
taxes as against five cents a share in 
the comparable period of 1951. Sales 
were about even, while cost of raw 
materials, including cocoa, was below 
the level of a year ago. The decline in 
earnings in 1951 to 28 cents a share 
from the 93 cents reported in 1950 
was attributed to a combination of 
factors including the rising cost spiral 
and the fact that controls held selling 
prices down. Management plans to 
expand its profitable “morning coffee 
business” of delivering coffee, dough- 
nuts, etc., to employes of various 
offices and plants. 


Southern Pacific C+ 

At 72 stock is approaching a long- 
time high, but is still selling only 5% 
times expected 1952 earnings. (Pays 
$5.50 an.) Interest in Southern Pa- 
cific shares has mounted recently on 
the basis of possible oil discoveries on 
or near-by company’s lands. The 
wholly owned Land Company holds 
about 4 million acres in Utah, Nevada 
and mid-California. Much of this is 
in the Imperial*Valley, which has at- 
tracted considerable attention as a re- 
sult of exploration by Texas Com- 
pany. The railroad has _ written 
leases with several companies recent- 
ly, but details have not yet been 
announced. Such leasing represents 
no departure from Sopac’s long-es- 
tablished policy. 


Worthington Corporation C+ 

Stock (now 28) is near its 1952 
high and is hardly on the bargain 
counter despite favorable near-term 
prospects. (Pd. $2 reg. and 50c ext. 
it 1951.) The recent change in name 
from Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery was made because “the continued 
reference to pumps in the corporate 
name tended to lead the public to 
the erroneous conclusion ,that pump 
manufacture was our only endeav- 
our.”” Income in the first quarter of 
1952 exceeded that of the same period 
last year and company “sees nothing 
to prevent us from having a very 
good year in 1952.” Present backlog 
is around $90 million and indications 
are that billings this year will run 
ahead of the $120 million of last year. 
Worthington has an EPT credit of 
$3.74 a share. (Also FW, Sept. 12.) 
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Earnings Turn for Soap Makers? 


Companies had disappointing results last year largely 


because of inventory losses, but better times ahead are 


indicated and '52 earnings should show significant gains 


etter earnings may be expected 

this year for the major soap 
companies following depressed re- 
sults in 1951. Large inventory write- 
offs, taken mostly in the June quar- 
ter, were incurred last year as the 
result of an abrupt decline in raw 
material prices, and on top of this 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet suffered seri- 
ous flood losses at its Kansas City 
plant. The price decline in soap and 
shortening ingredients has continued, 
but since product demand has im- 
proved and inventory conditions are 
more normal, 1952 earnings are ex- 
pected to climb. 

March quarter results a year ago 
were stimulated by heavy scare buy- 
ing, and the soap manufacturers at 
the same time brought in large 
stocks. Then came a rapid decline 
in the price of fancy tallow and coco- 
nut oil which cost Colgate an esti- 
mated $5 million in inventory adjust- 
ment, all of which was reflected in 
the company’s calendar year state- 
ment. Procter & Gamble has a June 
30 fiscal year and so had less of an 
adjustment as its annual period 
ended, while last-in-first-out inven- 
tory accounting which it adopted 
mitigated the inventory loss. Since 
Procter’s earnings were running 
ahead of its $3.55 per share excess 
profits tax exemption, a 77 per cent 
EPT rate would have applied any- 
way. 

Running into further inventory 
adjustment in the September quarter 
when a $2.5 million flood loss was 
also incurred, Colgate reported earn- 
ings of only eight cents a share for 
the period vs. a deficit of 49 cents 
in the previous quarter. The $1.16 
per share reported for the final quar- 
ter reflected more normal conditions 
plus certain year-end adjustments, 
lifting full-year results to $2.79 per 
share which nevértheless compared 
poorly with the $7.66 per share of 
1950. But now that high-cost inven- 
tories have been liquidated, the bet- 
ter results should continue. 
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Although Procter and Colgate are 
both leading soap makers there are 
several factors which affect compara- 
tive results of the two companies. 
Procter’s June 30 fiscal year is one, 
its Lifo inventory system another, 
and it is also a producer of shorten- 





Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- Price 
Year lions) Share dends 7— Range — 
1938.. $99.5 $1.77 $0.25 17 —7% 
1939.. 91.6 2.67 100 18 —1l1Y% 
1940... 85.5 185 100 20 —10% 
1941.. 105.4 3.09 1.50 16%4—107% 
1942.. 1189 247 1.25 173%4—11% 
1943.. 1140 3.10 150 25 —16% 
1944.. 134.0 3.30 1.75 33%—23% 
1945.. 135.4 3.34 200 49 —31% 
1946.. 1464 7.14 4.25 60%—42% 
1947.. 2594 930 500 56 — 
1948.. 2203 569 3.00 4534—31 
1949.. 204.0 683 3.00 437%,—29% 
1950.. 211.9 7.66 3.00 50%—37% 
1951.. 223.8 2.79 a2.00 55%—42% 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1895. 
a—-Plus 5% stock. Note: 1943 and subsequent 
years—domestic operations only. 





ings, vegetable oils and confectioners’ 
butter, which usually account for 
around 25 per cent of its sales; Col- 
gate, in contrast, sticks to its well 
known lines of laundry and _ toilet 
soap, detergents, dentrifices, shaving 
cream and other toilet preparations. 
Procter therefore is a larger pur- 
chaser of raw materials than Colgate 
and its Lifo valuation of raw ma- 
terial inventories is so much the more 
practical. Since price declines of cot- 
tonseed oil and soybean oil, although 
sharp, were not as wide in compari- 
son with those of tallow and coconut 
oil (which both companies use in 
soap-making ), Procter’s over-all raw 
material inventories did not suffer 
as great a decline as Colgate’s. The 
December 31, 1951, prices of cotton- 
seed oil and soybean oil were some- 
what more than half the respective 
levels at the February high. But the 
price of fancy tallow, the most impor- 
tant ingredient in soap-making, was 
734 cents per pound at December 31 
last compared with 16% cents a year 
earlier and it has slid off since to 





53@ cents. Coconut oil was 11% cents 


per pound at the end of last year 
compared with 173 cents at the end 
of 1950, and a February 1951 high 
of 2134 cents. The April 1, 1952 
price was eight cents, but it’s likely 
that the price declines have about 
run their course. 

Colgate has made studies of the 
Lifo system of inventory valuation 
but has concluded not to adopt it. 
Earnings therefore may be expected 
to fluctuate more widely than Procter 
& Gamble’s although no strict year- 
to-year comparison can be made 
owing to differences in fiscal periods, 
But through the years, while both 
companies were using the first-in- 
first-out system, Procter has kept it- 
self remarkably free from earnings 
deficits whereas Colgate had three 
red ink years during the 1930s, al- 
though it continued dividend payments. 

Both companies are in_ strong 
financial position, with cash and 
Governments exceeding current lia- 
bilities, but there is some further dis- 
tinction here in that Procter’s debt 
is negligible and its 22,500 shares of 





Procter & Gamble 


*Sales *Earned 

(Mil- Per +Divi- Price 
Year lions) Share dends -— Range — 
1938... $209.3 $1.73 $1.33 3934—26% 
1939.. 190.0 240 al.50 44 —33% 
1940.. 205.0 292 183 477%—35% 
1941.. 2165 281 2.00 41 —33% 
1942.. 271.2 217 1.33 35%—28 
1943.. 302.2 2.09 1.33 3854—32% 
1944.. 326.1 196 1.50  393%%—34% 
1945.. 3425 1.97 1.33 4434—36% 
1946.. 3464 2.119 1.33 475,—35% 
1947.. 533.9 3.41 267 473%%—38 
1948.. 723.7 439 2.67 473%—41% 
1949.. 696.7 5.15 2.67 5754—38% 
1950.. 6329 634 3.55 71%—52% 
1951.. 860.7 5.31 3.00 80 —62% 


Six months ended December 30: 


1950. . $404.4 $2.86 
1951.. 412.7 2.37 


*Years ended June 30. tHas paid dividends in 
each year since 1891. a—Plus stock. 
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eight per cent preferred stock are no § 


burden. On the other hand, Colgate’s 
per-share earnings are subject to 
leverage as a result of interest re- 
quirements on two new bond issues 
and dividends on 125,000 shares of 
$3.50 preferred stock. A somewhat 
higher investment rating for Procter 
is therefore further indicated, although 
the shares of both companies may 
appear to be in good position in view 
of the improved earnings prospects. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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New Financing 


Ahead For Telephone 


A. T.:& T. plans another convertible debenture issue of as 


much as $550 million, subject to stockholder approval. 


This program will involve issuance of valuable rights 


po times in a little over: five 
years, stockholders of American 
Telephone & Telegraph have been 
offered the privilege of subscribing to 
new debentures convertible into capi- 
tal stock at less than the market price. 
The smallest of these issues, sold late 
in 1946, amounted to $343 million; 
the largest, issued a little more than 
a year ago, totaled $415 million. Al- 
together, the four have netted the 
company new capital of over $1.5 
billion at original sale, not counting 
substantial cash premiums payable by 
holders upon conversion. 


Beneficial Undertaking 


Now it is planned to seek stock- 
holder approval April 16 for another 
convertible debenture issue of as 
much as $550 million. This will re- 
quire an increase in the authorized 
number of shares of stock; the com- 
pany wants to raise this from 45 mil- 
lion shares to 60 million to provide 
for conversion of the new issue as 
well as the unconverted debentures 
already outstanding. There can cer- 
tainly be no basis for any objection. to 
the plan, for it carries obvious bene- 
fits to shareholders over both the 
short and long term. 

Last year, subscription to $100 of 
debentures was permitted for each 
seven shares of stock held; the three 
previous debenture offerings had been 
on the basis of $100 for each six 
shares. The 1951 debentures were 


convertible into stock at 138, against. 
a price for the equity just before it - 
sold ex-rights of slightly more than 


150—approximately the same quota- 
tion as that prevailing today. The 
rights fluctuated between 154 and 
2,3 before they expired. 

Presumably the forthcoming offer- 
ing will be made on roughly similar 
terms. Thus, it will involve issuance 
of valuable rights to stockholders, 
constituting in effect an extra divi- 
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dend over and above the $9 annual 
rate which has now been in existence 
for over thirty years. These rights 
have been an important source of in- 
come to Telephone’s shareholders, for 
convertible debentures were offered to 
them on several occasions before the 
war, and there were many offerings 
of additional stock during the first 
thirty years of the century. 

Many of the more than a million 
Telephone stockholders will regard 
the rights solely in this guise, for they 
may lack the ready cash to exercise 
the rights, may feel that their commit- 
ment in this one company is already 
substantial enough, or may desire 
more income than is available from 
an investment in bonds. Those who do 
exercise them are not, of course, sac- 
rificing the value of the rights, for 
this will be represented by the 
premium above purchase price at 
which the bonds will sell right from 
the start. 

The major inducement to exercise 
the rights is a speculative one, despite 
the exceptional investment standing 
of both the stock and the forthcoming 
debentures. Presumably the latter, 
like their predecessors, will be 
convertible upon surrender of the 
debentures and payment in cash of 
the difference between $100 and the 
conversion price. Assuming for the 


sake of illustration that the latter is 





138, the bonds will tend to sell 38 
points below the price of the stock 
and a rise of ten points or any other 
amount for the stock will lead to an 


equal rise for the bonds. However, 
the percentage gain will be larger in 
the bonds. 

Naturally, this leverage (like all 
leverage) works both ways. If the 
stock declines from 153 to 138, the 
bonds will fall from 115 to 100. There 
is a limit, however, to the possible de- 
cline in the bonds; if they are worth 
100 on a straight investment basis, 
they will sell no lower than that even 
if the stock should fall below 138. 
Thus, using the figures given for il- 
lustration, a commitment in the bonds 
represents an indirect commitment in 
the stock, the disadvantage of lower 
income being more than offset by the 
limit of 13 per cent (15/115) on pos- 
sible capital loss and the chance to 
make a relatively larger percentage if 
the stock advances. 


Never-Ending Backlog 


The large amounts of capital raised 
by Telephone during the postwar 
period have been necessitated by the 
company’s very substantial invest- 
ment in additional facilities. New 
construction outlays averaged well 
over $1 billion annually from 1947 
through 1951, closely approaching 
$1.5 billion in 1948. There are now 
over 37 million Bell System tele- 
phones in use, more than double the 
prewar figure, yet the company has 
not yet caught up with demand for 
services and has no prospects of doing 
so within the predictable future. 

Despite the continued increase in 
the number of shares outstanding, 
due to debenture conversions, earn- 
ings per share continue to exceed the 
$9 annual dividend requirement by a 
comfortable margin. Last year they 
amounted to $11, a slight decline from 
the $12.12 for 1950 but otherwise un- 
surpassed since 1940 ($11.26) and 
with that exception, since 1929. Rate 
increases have been lagging behind 
rising costs for materials and labor 
(another general wage boost will 
doubtless follow the phone workers’ 
strikes) and will probably continue 
to do so as long as the general price 
level shows an upward trend. But to 
date this factor has not prevented the 
company from continuing to make 
a satisfactory showing. 
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Harry . Harry S. Truman’s unexpec- 
Bows ted announcement at the 

Jefferson Day fund raisin 
Out ! q 8 


dinner that he would not be 
a candidate for re-election for the 
Presidency came like a bolt from the 
blue. Even three weeks after the fact, 
the Democratic party finds itself in 
confusion as it scurries about for a 
likely candidate who might be suc- 
cessful at the polls next November. 
While a number of Democrats are 
considered possibilities, the field is 
wide open and may yet produce a 
“dark horse.” 

There is also considerable specula- 
tion in political circles as to the com- 
pelling motives that led Mr. Truman 
to make the decision not to run for 
office again. By nature he likes poli- 
tics, and by training he is a politician. 

Nevertheless, the President saw fit 
to state: “I have served my country 
long and I think efficiently and 
honestly. I shall not accept a renomi- 
nation.” . Perhaps he did so because 
he is truly tired of the tremendous 
burdens imposed upon the Presi- 
dency. On the other hand, and there 
are many in his own party who be- 
lieve this, he may have concluded (1) 
he would not be re-elected and (2) 
that even if he were, his own party 
would be so divided that he would 
have little control over its actions. 

This much is certain, however. Mr. 
Truman’s retirement makes the po- 
litical race for the November prize 
more intriguing and interesting. And 
it makes it essential that the Re- 
publicans nominate their strongest 
candidate, for should the Democratic 
party bring forth a new standard 
bearer meeting with popular approval, 
he will prove to be harder to beat 
than Mr. Truman would have been. 

While we could not agree with 
many of Mr. Truman’s views, we 
recognize that he tried his best despite 
his personal drawbacks. We wish 
him a long life of leisure upon his 
retirement as President. 
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Business A wealthy businessman 
Man's and the chairman of the 

board of one of the 
Headache 


nation’s leading corpora- 
tions recently wrote his employes of 
his intention to sell to the public 20 
per cent of his holdings of stock in 
the company. 

This was motivated, he explained, 
because upon his death inheritance 
taxes would amount to more than 70 
per cent of his entire estate. The 
effect would be to force the executors 
of the estate to sell within one year 
more of his holdings in the company 
than could be absorbed by the market 
without depressing the price of the 
stock. Therefore, to avoid such a 
contingency, which would adversely 
affect employe-stockholders as well 
as his own estate, he has decided on 
the present sale. 

His is not an unusual instance to- 
day. There are many others who 
similarly find, after years of thrift 
and good judgment to provide a siz- 
able estate for their families, they will 
be leaving the bulk of their fortunes 
to Uncle Sam. 

This is an example of sharing the 
wealth almost to the last dime, and 
with a vengeance. 

While we proudly say that we do 
not have Socialism in this country, 
we go about extracting from the 
population the bulk of its wealth. 
The New Deal, Fair Deal or call it 
what you will has lost all regard for 
the principle of thrift, which it dis- 
courages by confiscatory taxes. The 
incentives that stirred individuals to 
build their own fortunes and at the 
same time contribute to the progress 
of America as a nation are slowly but 
surely being destroyed by politicians 








Page 


imbued with the notion of re-distri- 
buting our wealth. 

Plugging Up A reader from Lynn, 
Massachusetts, calls 
our attention to errors 
made by Drew Pear- 
son, the columnist, in a recent column 
in which he suggests how the Govern- 
ment could plug up so-called “‘loop- 
holes” in Federal tax legislation. 

Mr. Pearson takes exception to the 
fact that big oil and mining companies 
deduct millions of dollars for deple- 
tion. Apparently he doesn’t re- 
alize that extractive industries gradu- 
ally exhaust their capital assets. Every 
barrel of oil or ton of metal removed 
from the ground depletes the value of 
the property. There is every reason 
why the tax law should provide for 
the writing off of such losses. 

The author of the Washington 
Merry-Go-Round further ‘states that 
it is a “loophole” when the Govern- 
ment doesn’t provide for the with- 
holding of income taxes from divi- 
dend payments, as was recently sug- 
gested by the Treasury. This would 
have made it mandatory for corpora- 
tions to deduct 20 per cent of each 
dividend. Here again, Mr. Pearson 
is in error. Such a law would be an 
imposition upon stockholders. Those 
who are required to pay a tax on their 
dividend income have no escape un- 
der the present law since they are 
obliged to list it in their income tax 
return. Under a withholding plan for 
dividends, on the other hand, many 
persons who would not owe the Gov- 
ernment a tax would have paid one. 
Thus they would be forced to file for 
a refund and then would often have 
to wait well over a year for their 
money. This would work a particular 
hardship on the many widows and 
pensioners dependent upon dividend 
income for a livelihood. 

Fortunately, for the present at 
least, neither suggestion has a chance 
of adoption by Congress. 
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STEEL DIVISION 


“‘Aristoloy"’ high quality 
electric furnace steels 


Highlights of a Successful Year for 










COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


Copperweld reports a highly successful year of operations in which sales volume established a new 
record. Net income, after greatly increased taxes, was the second highest in the Company's history. 

Operations during 1952 at the Company’s Steel Plant may be expected to continue at a relatively 
high level with an increase in output of semi-finished and finished steels. Prospects for the Wire and 
Cable Plant are closely related to the supply of copper—1952 operations will depend largely upon 


the obtaining of an adequate supply of this material. 
FRANK R. S. KAPLAN, President 
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1951 1950 
PER SHARE PER SHARE 
AMOUNT OF COMMON AMOUNT OF COMMON 
STOCK STOCK 

Pe + 6 eR . » . $76,185,026 $55,596,047 
Ds wis wa ewe 6 tee es 2,703,165 | $ 5.14 2,572,539 | $ 4.88 
Dividends paid—common shares ...... - 1,184,187 2.30 1,029,728 2.00 
Earnings retained in business . . . . ... ss 1,464,508 2.84 1,484,778 2.88 


Federal state and other taxes (excepting social se- 
curity included under Employees’ section below). 5,964,077 11.58 2,224,154 4,32 


Capital expenditures . . . 2... 1 ee eee 1,380,011 2.68 2,489,439 4.84 
Working capital at end of year (current assets less 
current liabilities)... ......6- ‘. . 9,612,770) 18.67 9,878,693 | 19.19 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities. . 2.1 2.5 
Average number of employees... ....-.- 3,507 3,062 
Wes GU SUS wd cc ek wee ee eee $16,012,157 | $31.10 | $12,510,950 | $24.30 
Company contributions for group insurance, retire- 
ment plans, unemployment insurance, Federal 
old age benefits, vacation pay, etc. . . ... 1,588,593 3.09 1,336,346 2.60 
Number of shareholders—December 1 
SRSA ee eed Re Pea 3,716| 3,329 
6.60) 4: ely aber ee oo eras 2 ‘ 446 461 
Shares of stock outstanding—December 31 
ae re eee ee ea 514,864 514,864 
Wee « 4-64 eo Peek’ oe! ts 21,300 22,830 


Common shareholders’ equity (book value). . . . $17,335,049 | $33.71 | $15,891,000 | $30.86 











If you would like to receive a copy of our NY: 
1951 Annual Report, address CLE) 


-COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY WIRE AND CABLE 


D 
MAIN OFFICES AT GLASSPORT, PA. IVISION 
“‘Copperweld” copper- 


(IN THE PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT) covered steel products 
PLANT AT GLASSPORT, PA. 





Business Background 





This industry, like others, understands need of taxes, 


but asks if 54 cents on sales dollar isn't out of line 





ILENT MAN — The National 
Association of Tobacco Dealers 
has under way another noteworthy 
project, this time an industry-wide 
protest against the growing habit of 
Federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments—when planning a soft new 
revenue touch—to put a sales tax, 
always just a small one, on cigarettes. 
It marks the first time the industry as 
a whole has joined in a concerted 
effort to persuade legislators to ease 
up on the burden that now costs 
smokers $2 billion a year. The voices 
raised are those of the North Carolina 
planter, the Minnesota flax grower, 
the Kentucky stemmery worker, the 
California wholesaler and the Maine 
retailer, among others. The smoker 
alone is silent. 


Reasonableness — The smoker 
doesn’t squawk. That’s because he 
just doesn’t know. At least, such is 
the conclusion of the industry as 
voiced by its spokesman, the down-to- 
earth JosEPpH KoLopny. Nor is the 
industry’s protest against taxes, as 
such; it’s against “exorbitant, un- 
reasonable and discriminatory taxes.” 
“We expect to pay taxes, and want to 
‘pay them,”’ says Joe who puts a pre- 
mium value on good citizenship by the 
industry. “But the cigarette smoker 
here in New York for instance, now 
pays 54 cents in tax out of every dol- 
lar he puts on the counter for cigar- 
ettes. Isn’t this too much?” Then 
Joe, whose facile mind handles mathe- 
matics as nimbly as it fashions a 
phrase, points out: “Were it not for 
unconscionable taxation, a pack of 
cigarettes, even with the present high 
cost of living, would be available for 
approximately ten cents.” “Can’t we 
leave out the approximately and make 
it a dime a pack?” he was asked. “In 
most of N.A.T.D.’s 1.3 million retail 
outlets, that is correct.” The super- 
structure is tax. 


Facts of Life—Apparently, the 
reason most smokers don’t realize 
that the money they burn up goes, 
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more than half, to tax collectors is 
because, until now, the industry had 
not taken the trouble to tell them. A 
survey of vendors and their customers 
proved some startling facts, according 
to Ropert M. GANGER, now in the 
top echelon of officials of P. Lorillard 
& Company, who for many years was 
an exceptional success in advertising ; 
a versatile “huckster,” so his asso- 
ciates in the profession described 
him. Anyhow, Ganger was nonplused 
when a retailer, who should know, 
estimated that advertising cost alone 
was five cents a pack and taxes, well, 
about the same. Actually, the total 
advertising cost is only two-fifths of 
a cent a pack and the tax runs about 
thirty times as high. Recently, the 
makers of cigarettes began telling the 
public through TV plugs a little about 
taxes. “We take 20 to 30 seconds out 
of the program, lasting half an hour 
or an hour, to tell what part of the 
cost is tax,’ explained Ganger who 
urged the use of consumer advertising 
time for this purpose. 





Skeleton of Importance — Three 
times in 30 years the aircraft industry 
has undergone rapid expansion to 
meet a national crisis. Twice before 
it has been shrunk into a shadow in- 
dustry when the crisis was passed. 
This should not be permitted to hap- 
pen again, says Munpy I. PEALE, 
president of Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration. He says it is now a major 
industry, our fourth largest in num- 
ber of employes. As such, it depends 
on money, men and machines and 
“can no longer be kept on a basis of 
a skeleton organization that can be 
expanded and multiplied overnight.” 





Propane—Recent acquisition by 
Suburban Propane Gas Corporation 
of a majority interest in the common 
stock of Rulane Gas Company of 
North Carolina is its largest step in 
its expansion since the company pur- 
chased the eastern liquefied petroleum 
gas properties of Phillips Petroleum 
six years ago. MARK ANTON, presi- 





dent of Propane, said the new proper- 
ties in a four-state tobacco-land area, 
are “ideally located in agricultural 
areas which represent excellent po- 
tential for anhydrous ammonia, the 


gas fertilizer — Suburban’s newest 
product.” It has been used in tobacco 
curing in the Connecticut River 
Valley. 





Nothing for Something — Is it 
proper, asks President KeirH Fun- 
STON of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, to charge a special fee for 
special services not rendered? Such, 
at least, is the tenor of his protest 
against the SEC plan to put a charge 
on services rendered in the public 
interest and not specifically in the 
interest of brokers as special bene- 
ficiaries. ’Tain’t right, no doubt, but 
there are many cities today that are 
collecting taxes from city transit lines 
to repair street damage done by 
non-operating horses drawing non- 
existent horse cars. 





Knew Them When—Two traits 
of the late JamMEs J. McNAMEE that 
commanded admiration of his staff 
and the respect of his superior officers 
at the National City Bank of New 
York were decisiveness and daring. 
McNamee was one of the pioneers in 
bank advertising at a time when 
bank presidents scrupulously avoided 
phrases that had not been mellowed 
in the wood. Having made earlier 
headway in overcoming traditional 
bank resistance to sprightly copy, 
McNamee took his greatest gamble in 
1928. A piece of copy caught his 
fancy. It named a score of greats who 
had been National City depositors in 
the glamorous past. Deposit signa- 
ture cards on file were used, along 
with photographs of the notables, to 
provide the likeness and name in his 
own writing of each person men- 
tioned ; and these were released along 
with the brief copy message, We 
knew them when, as a full page ad- 
vertisement in every New York news- 
paper. McNamee took the step on his 
own initiative without clearance with 
the top-side. If it backfired, he might 
be put on the carpet, even fired. But 
the response was instant; scores of 
eminent persons wrote in commend- 
ing City on its hit advertisement, and 
McNamee’s prestige and authority 
were enhanced. He died on April 3. 
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A QUICK LOOK AT THE PAST YEAR 





FOR THE VEAR AS A WHOLE 


Sales and Other Income $75,234,806 


Costs and Expenses before Fed- 


eral Income Taxes 69,037,476 


Earnings before Federal Taxes 


on Income 6,197,330 


Federal Taxes on Income.... 3,975,200 
Per Share 1.72 
Net Earnings 2,222,130 


Per Share 96 


Dividends 924,083 


Per Share 


AT THE YEAR END 
Unfilled Orders 249,000,000 
Net Working Capital.... 18,471,720 
Per Share 

Stockholders’ 
ment, 


Invest- 
including Re- 


19,387,692 
Per Share (Book Value) 8.39 


WRITE FOR A COPY 
OF THE 
FAIRCHILD ANNUAL REPORT 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 


FAIRCHILD'’S DIVISIONS IN 1951 


Htiwuat 
Production of the famous C-119 “Flying 
Boxcar” continued in high gear through- 
out 1951. The new C-119H which is 
designed for several varied engine appli- 


cations is expected to be ready for flight 
testing this Spring. 


Exgine 


In 1951, the Engine Division received 
volume production orders for airborne 
auxiliary power plants and for increased 
output of major components of the famed 
J-47 jet engine. Among new licensees for 
the AL-FIN aluminum to ferrous metals 
bonding process were Aluminum Corpo- 
ration of America, Bohn Aluminum Corp. 
and the Lycoming Spencer Division of 


AVCO. 


B.O.A.C. by selecting Stratos cabin super- 
chargers for use in Constellations, joined 
the other major airlines who use Stratos 
equipment. Jet aircraft cooling and pres- 
surization units remained the largest pro- 
duction items. 


Guided Missiles 


Fairchild’s “Lark” missile is being used 
by all three armed services for training 
of operational missile units. Advanced 
missiles are near production. The Guided 
Missiles Division is also developing and 
producing associated equipment. 








ez Fe. ace j LD HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stratos and Engine Divisions, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L. |., N. Y. 
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It’s a practical certainty that you have 
cans in your cupboard that are made of tin 
plate from National Steel, the world’s 
largest independent producer of tin mill 
products. 


National Steel has achieved a tremendous 
tin plate production volume through its 
Weirton Steel Company division, which 
operates the largest and fastest electrolytic 
lines in the steel industry. This National 
Steel division did much of the pioneer work 
in developing the electrolytic process which 
has revolutionized the production of tin 
plate. Recently, it originated a new method 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


( Nedonad Steel 


A major source for the four billion 


tin cans America uses each year 


of utilizing these modern electro-plating 
facilities to effect savings of as much as 
50% in scarce and precious tin. 


And the manufacture of tin plate is only 
one field in which National Steel has con- 
tributed to the continuous improvement 
that has taken place in steel technology. 
This year its expansion program will result 
in a 6,000,000 ingot-ton capacity—more 
steel for America’s defense, more steel for 
America’s civilian needs. 


This is National Steel . . . always in the 
front of steel progress . . . fastest growing of 
America’s steel production leaders. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED INTO ONE 
INTEGRATED STEEL- 
MAKING STRUCTURE 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 
from extensive holdings in the 
Great Lakes region. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide appli- 
cation in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division located 
in Buffalo, New York. 


: a 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 


of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


aN A al 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Supplier of high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National Steel’s 
tremendous needs. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
world-famed Quonset building 
and Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Houston, Texas. Warehouse and 
distribution facilities for steel 
products in the Southwest. 
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Financial Highlights of 1951 Income 


1951 
Net Sales $75,898,047 
Income Before Taxes 7,894,820 
Less: Federal Income Tax and Provision 
for Renegotiation 4,270,000 
Federal Excess Profits Tax 1,017,000 
Net Income (After Taxes and Provision 
for Renegotiation) 2,607,820 
Per Share of Common Stock 1.91 
(Based on 1,308,995 shares of com- 
mon stock currently outstanding) 
Dividends Paid 1,648,469 
Per Share of Common Stock 1.20 
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Unfilled orders totaled $86,000,000 at the end of the year. 
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1950 
$35,902,274 


5,459,035 


2,583,793 
330,000 
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Condensed Statement of 


December 31, 


Current Assets: Cash, Accounts Receivable, 


Inventories, less reserves 
Current Liabilities; V-Loan, Accounts 
Payable, Taxes and Miscellaneous 
Working Capital: Net Current Assets 


Property, Plant and Equipment, 
less reserves 


Miscellaneous Assets 


Goodwill, Patents and Tracings 


Less: Long Term Debt 
Stockholders’ Equity 
Consisting of: 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Retired Jan. 2, 1951) 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
Series A 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
Series B 
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1951 1950 © 
$40,047,093 “$18,721,855 
30,101,026 8,086,332 
9,946,067 10,635,523 
5,376,468 3,190,339 

156,737 223,292 

1 1 
$15,479,273 $14,049,155 
3,239,000 3,600,000 
$12,240,273 $10,449,155 

$ —— $ 1,633,600 
1,650,000 _ 
1,000,000 one 
2,646,790 2,646,790 
6,943,483 6,168,765 

$12,240,273. $10,449,155 








ae BOSCH CORPORATION 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. 


Subsidiary: ARMA CORPORATION, Mineola, N. Y. * Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Uncertainty stemming from steel wage-price conflict will not 


be cleared up in a hurry. Situation has strongly conflicting 


implications with respect to the future trend of stock prices 


Although a steel strike has been unexpectedly 
averted—for the time being, at least—the wage- 
price conflict in this industry is far from settled and 
its implications with respect to the future trend of 
stock prices are far from clear. Nor are they likely 
to be cleared up in a hurry even if a settlement is 
reached sooner than anticipated. It appears likely 
that the dispute will eventually be ended by grant- 
ing the steel workers most or all of the economic 
gains recommended by the WSB and permitting a 
rise of $5 a ton or more in steel prices. But this 
will still leave many questions unanswered. 


One obvious result of such an outcome to the 
conflict will be practically to assure large wage 
increases in coal, oil, rubber, aluminum, aircraft, 
machinery, meat packing and other important in- 
dustries. These will result in price increases for 
many items which constitute raw materials for other 
groups. To offset higher wages and higher material 
costs, OPS will be forced to grant higher price ceil- 
ings even though present law forbids cost increases 
incurred after July 1951 to be considered. The 
resulting rise in living costs will lead directly to 
further wage increases under “escalator” contracts 
and later to a seventh round of wage demands— 
and ultimately, of course, to an eighth, a ninth and 
endless additional rounds. 


This highly inflationary process should lead 
to further strength in the prices of common stocks, 
the only practical inflation hedge available to the 
average person. But obviously the outlook is not 
as simple as all that. At least two things stand in 
the way of a full flowering of the process outlined 
above. One is the distinct possibility that at some 
point not now determinable consumers would 
simply refuse to pay the higher prices. This would 
bring the entire inflated price structure tumbling 
down like a house of cards, carrying our present 
synthetic “prosperity” with it. Such a develop- 
ment would hardly exert a favorable influence on 
equity values. 
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In this connection, it is somewhat disquieting 
to note a recent survey of consumers’ spending in- 
tentions made for the Federal Reserve Board. 
Similar surveys made in 1950 and 1951 turned out 
to be quite accurate. The latest one shows that 
60 per cent of the people considered the present 
“a bad time to buy” even though an equal number 
anticipate price increases this year and 80 per cent 
expect their incomes to rise as well. 


The other possible adverse influence is the ex- 
tremely unfavorable significance of the methods 
followed by President Truman in dealing with the 
steel dispute. First he referred it to a body care- 
fully loaded in advance with labor sympathizers; 
when this body brought out recommendations in- 
finitely more favorable to the union than the latter 
had expected (blowing the Government's stabiliza- 
tion program sky-high in the process), he backed 
them to the hilt. He refused to grant offsetting 
price increases to the steel companies on the grounds 
that their profits were excessive (citing deliberately 
and flagrantly misleading statistics to prove this 
point), and to stave off the resulting strike he has 
resorted to Government seizure. All this constitutes 
no less than an unprecedented frontal attack on the 


profit motive. 


True, Congress is far from enthusiastic about 
these ‘policies; conservatives attack them and Ad- 
ministration stalwarts do not dare defend them. 
There is ground for belief that the majority of 
citizens share the disgust evidenced in Congress. 
But a precedent has been set, and it is difficult to 
see how the country can decisively and permanently 
reverse the anti-business attitude of Government 
without inviting a wave of strikes and a bitter in- 
ternal disunity which will plague us for years to 
come. Inflation or not, this will work against any 
free-wheeling advance in stock prices. Until the 
situation is further ironed out, market movements 
are likely to remain indecisive. 

Written April 10, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Canadian Economy Expanding 

Growing interest in Canadian securities on the 
part of American investors reflects increasing 
awareness of the rapid industrial strides being made 
by Canada. In the past twelve years, industrial 
output of the Dominion has nearly quadrupled, 
rising to $21 billion in 1951. By 1955, crude oil 
producing capacity is expected to increase three- 
fold compared with 1950, and iron ore output will 
show an even greater rise. Americans have been 
investing in Canada at the rate of a billion dollars 
a year, raising total U. S. investments to $8 billion 
at the end of last year. The 2,500 or so affiliates 
of American companies which operate in Canada 
account for about one-fourth of the Dominion’s 
manufacturing. With abundant resources of strate- 
gic minerals and one of the world’s strongest ‘cur- 
rencies, the Canadian economy is well equipped for 
future growth. Population of the Dominion—now 
only about 14 million—may well exceed 25 million 


by 1975. 


Television Letdown? 

The television broadcasting picture for this year 
is not as clear as it was for 195] when the industry 
more than doubled its revenues, climbing from 
$105.9 million in 1950 to $239.5 million. Although 
daytime business has been growing, an increasing 
number of contract cancellations for the more ex- 
pensive evening hours is in evidence. This means 
costly sustaining shows without sponsors. and tele- 
vision broadcasters are being forced to substitute 
less expensive fare than heretofore. The trend of 
television receipts is important since TV has now 
become the principal source of revenue for the 
broadcasting networks. In the normal course of 
events. TV may be expected to become an even 
more important contributor to profits, but for the 
immediate future the proportion of unsold evening 
time will be a significant factor. 


New Color Process 

The favorable response to the new movie color 
process (WarnerColor) developed by Warner 
Brothers indicates that the movie-makers will not 
capitulate to television without a struggle. Observ- 
ers believe that the time may be approaching when 
most movies will be made in color—an important 
weapon in Hollywood’s arsenal. The Warner studio 
has been working on a color system since 1935 
and while it presently can handle only about ten 
color films a year, eventually it may be able to meet 
20 


all of its requirements. Meanwhile, Technicolor is 
undertaking an expansion program designed to 
raise its potential annual volume from 390 million 
feet to 600 million by early 1953. All four of last 
year’s biggest box office successes were in Techni- 
color and a new production record of 76 feature- 
length pictures was achieved. The smaller Cine- 
color Corporation has been experiencing substan- 
tial operating losses, principally due to conversion 
of its Burbank, Cal., plant to three-color operation. 


Tire Price War? 


With manufacturers’ inventories rising rapidly 
and stocks in dealers’ hands moving sluggishly, 
manufacturers are slowing production and dis- 
tributors and retailers have started a flood of price- 
slashing sales. The basic cause: failure of the 
expected boom in replacement demand to get under 
way. This is attributed largely to the publicity 
given to NPA’s recent authorization of new lines 
of second grade tires which will be coming on the 
market within a month or so. Orders for the new 
casings also are disappointing. Retailers and dis- 
tributors alike are holding back because of fears 
that further price cutting will find first line tires no 
costlier than the new grades. Meantime, Seiberling 
is back on a five-day week after two months of full 
scale activity, and other makers have slowed the 
pace of production. At the end of February manu- 
facturers’ stocks of almost 9.2 million passenger 
tires were up 13.8 per cent from January 31, and 
31.2 per cent above the December 31, 1951 total 
of 6.98 million. 


Foam Rubber Growth 


Added impetus is expected to be given to the 
manufacture of foam rubber products by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company’s development of an odor- 
less type of synthetic latex. Latex of the synthetic 
type is widely used in upholstery and seat cushions, 
but its use in mattresses and pillows has been re- 
tarded by the odor problem; it has been necessary 
to use natural latex in the latter type of product 
even though its price (6214 cents a pound) is 
about three times that of synthetic latex. By elimi- 
nating styrene from the manufacturing process, 
Goodyear produces cold polybutadiene—an odor- 
less synthetic latex. Larger sales of non-tire prod- 
ucts, such as those made of foam rubber, will help 
to maintain tire company sales at a high level this 
year, but some decline from the peaks reached last , 
year seems indicated. 
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Fire Losses Drop 

Measured in dollars, February fire losses showed ' 
a decline of $4.3 million from the all-time monthly 
high of $74.2 million reported in January. How- 
ever, because of the shorter month February dam- 
age averaged $2.41 million vs. $2.39 million per 
day in January. The first two months of the year 
therefore have gotten off to a poor start at a total 
of $144.1 million against $137.8 million in the 
same two months of 1951. The record is particu- 
larly disturbing to fire insurers, considering that 
1951 set an all-time annual peak of $741.4 million. 
Fire insurance company results have been making 
poor showings despite the fact that earnings have 
been bolstered by higher investment income, and 
there are no current indications that 1952 results 
will prove any more satisfactory than those of last 
year. 


Retail Sales Upturn 


For the first time this year a plus sign has 
appeared in front of a weekly comparison of de- 
partment store sales. During the week ended 
March 29, sales (Federal Reserve figures) were up 
13 per cent over the year-earlier level. The Rich- 
mond district marked up an advance of 27 per 
cent, St. Louis 23 per cent, Boston 22 per cent, 
Dallas and Philadelphia 21 per cent. In Cleveland 
and New York City the gains were 16 per cent 
and 14 per cent respectively. Principal reason for 
the advance is, of course, the fact that Easter comes 
three weeks later this year, but indications are that 
the gains will hold up. Demand for men’s shirts 
has been strong with reorders from manufacturers 
surpassing last year’s pre-Easter demand. Response 
to current promotions of men’s suits is improving 
while sales of women’s apparel have advanced 
sharply. With favorable weather, contrasted with 
a cold and rainy spell in 1951, retailers feel that 
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Easter buying is off to a good start. Whether over- 
all consumer demand will bring dollar volume for 
the first half close to that of the similar 1951 period 
(which was boosted to abnormal levels during the 
first quarter), remains to be seen. 




































Briefs on Selected Issues 

Household Finance has arranged for the private 
placement of $25 million debentures with a group 
of pension funds, insurance companies and other 
institutional investors. 

Glidden Company and Borg-Warner have 
arranged to pool their research facilities and will 
jointly develop methods for the production of 
titanium, its compounds and alloys. 

Sperry Corporation had approximately $631 
million unfilled orders at the end of February. 

Safeway Stores’ 1951 sales were $1.45 billion vs. 
$1.21 billion in 1950; Simmons Company, $154 
million vs. $139.4 million; Sterling Drug, $153.2 
million vs. $138.7 million. 

Standard Oil of California’s subsidiary, Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical, plans to build a new plant 


in Plainfield, N. J. 


Other Corporate News 


Stockholders of Peter Fox Brewing, Fox De Luxe 
Brewing and Patrick Henry Brewing vote May 15 
on merger of the three companies. 

Cooper-Bessemer stockholders vote April 28 on 
an increase in common shares to one million from 
500,000 to make possible the payment of stock 
dividends. 

American Can has sold $25 million debentures 
privately for various pension funds. 

National Mallinson stockholders vote April 29 on 
a reorganization plan under which Burlington Mills 
would issue 226,138 shares of its stock for Mallin- 


son’s assets. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't 244s, 197267. 6.5 cies 97 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.. 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 107 3.75 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961........ 95 3.15 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

SEE, Sechvcacuhasanatenthawn te 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 96 3.17 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 93 3.02 103.2 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 95 3.05 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 93 3.10 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969.... 101 4.45 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970 102 S.7 10414 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974.... 102 3.35 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 5.39% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum. ........... 53 4.72 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 104 4.33 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 96 5.21 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.75 $3.06 $2.99 37 


Dow Chemical ....... *240 *1.20 b3.16 b2.52 107 
El Paso Natural Gas... 160 040 2.33 3.14 36 
General Electric ...... 285 150 601. 4.79 56 
General Foods .....:.. 2.40 0.60 c3.03 c¢2.22 42 
Int’] Business Machines *4.00 *1.00 11.48 9.61 188 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 150 588 3.36 52 


Standard Oil of Calif... 2.60 0.75 5.26 605 56 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 2.50 0.50 4.31 3.61 60. 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 0.50 492 435 32 


*Also paid stock. b—Half-year. c—Nine months. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

--Dividends— *Indi- 
Paid Paid Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Stores .............. $2.00 $1.00 34 59% 
American Tel. & Tel. ......... 9.00 450 154 58 
Borden Company ............. 280 060 52 5.4 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 050 34 5.9 
Household Finance ........... 240 130 4 55 
Reoss ' (5. FE) sacdkiews csisctess 3.00 150 52 58 
Louisville & Nashville......... 400 2.00 54 74 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 200 41 7.3 
May Department Stores....... 180 090 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 100 34 59 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 200 050 35 5.7 
Satowey FOS oie 6icessscces 240 060 31 7.7 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 050 39 4.6 
Southern Calif. Edison........ 200 100 34 59 
Scotia, TRO... acevte gtd pao ss 2.25 050 39 58 
Temas SE ce cedes deasccs 305 065 57 5.4 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 0.75 52 7.7 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 3.50 117 5.1 
SS rer eer ere 450 2.00 59 7.6 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 040 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric........... 200 050 31 65 


*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends~ —Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores . ccs si:é-o0 $3.00 $1.50 c$3.65 c$1.34 37 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 100 12.15 1043 50 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.25 0.50 7.08 4.36 29 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.909 040 1.18 1.06 16 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 0.50 5.87 5.91 35 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 1.50 g2.60 22.36 58 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 050 5.83 4.11 32 
General Amer. Trarisport. 3.50 0.75 4.95 5.76 55 
General Motors ....... 400 100 938 564 53 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.25 g1.29 20.60 38 
Kennecott Copper .... 600 125 815 844 77 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 0.50 3.32 3.56 48 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 100 843 9.18 71 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 050 7.26 4.10 29 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 050 4.72 5.36 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 2.15 0.50 3.62 c4.19 48 
U.S, Stedh: cuiicsviveied. 3.00 90.75 7.29 6.08 39 


c—Nine months. g—Three months ended January 31 of fol- 
lowing year. 
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Washington Newsletter 





A second boom looms in pension trusts—Halls of Congress 


echo talk of cutting taxes in all brackets next session 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The big 
boom in pension trusts through the 
past decade probably had _ two 
sources. First, Social Security, which 
offered pensions just about sufficient 
to cover furnished room rent, whetted 
the appetite. Second, payments into 
pension funds of employes were not 
considered taxable personal income. 
It's estimated that upward of 10 mil- 
lion people are covered by the various 
company plans. 

There have been recent indications 
of a second such boom, imposed on 
the original one. In this year’s tax 
form self-employed business and pro- 
fessional men’ were asked for their 
Social Security numbers and made to 
pay a Social Security tax. Various 
dealers are now interested in taking 
out additional group policies. The 
auto dealers, for instance, have 
formed a committee to canvass the 
market. The idea is being suggested 
that manufacturers might take out 
policies covering their sales agents, 
their outlet managers and others of 
similar status. 

For such a movement to blossom, 
a change in tax law is necessary. 
Payments into funds on behalf of dis- 
tributors would. have to be non-tax- 
able, like the payments into em- 
ployes’ trusts. Congressmen think 
that such a change, if proposed, 
would pass. Manufacturers naturally 
might then be expected to offer cov- 
erage as a competitive device for 
holding their outlets. © Payments 
might be based on some such figure 
as last year’s sales volume. It’s being 
talked about. 











If pension funds keep growing, it 
may be simply impossible to raise 
bond rates appreciably. Institutional 
investors would be putting too much 
tresh money into the market. 


When Truman was fighting at 
he airport with McGrath, his press 
hief, Joseph Short, was heard ex- 
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claiming to the Attorney General: 
“The President doesn’t want to be in- 
volved.” From this as well as from 
stray remarks of various insiders, a 
curious picture of how McGrath and 
Newbold Morris were fired is built 
up. The story is reasonably plausible. 

Morris had gotten up a long ques- 
tionnaire, which everybody including 
Cabinet members, were to fill out. 
Even J. Edgar Hoover was asked to 
relate any changes in income and net 
worth as though he were a New 
York cop. At a Cabinet meeting, just 
before the blow-up, the various De- 
partment heads staged their protest. 
This was just too much to expect, 
was an invasion of personal privacy. 

McGrath, it’s supposed, wanted the 
President to get rid of Morris. This 
the President refused to do. After 
all, Morris was McGrath’s man. So 
the Attorney General, backed by the 
whole Administration but not by the 
President, did the job. Truman had 
kept himself uncommitted through 
all this, and so could fire McGrath 
without reinstating Morris.. 


For the first time in years, the 
House Appropriations Committee has 
gotten through the great mass of its 
work within the first four weeks. 
Usually, it isn’t at this stage until 
well into June. So, there seems to be 
a strong chance that Congress actu- 
ally will finish up by the time of the 
political conventions. 


Senator Humphrey has_ been 
talking with the publishers of the 
various country weeklies about news- 
print. A lot of them would like Gov- 
ernment help. And so, new pulp mills 
might be constructed. Some of the 
publishers are interested, they’ve told 
the Senator, in forming some kind of 
co-op. Their own patronage, it’s es- 
timated, would be sufficient to keep a 
mill going. 

_ Another idea is to form the usual 
kind of company, with the publishers 


putting up some of the money and 
then looking either to New York in- 
vestment bankers or to local under- 
writers for the rest. Maybe, it’s sug- 
gested, the publishers themselves 
could find buyers of the stock; they 
do, after all, reach a lot of people. 

Government allocation of news- 
print is exactly what nobody wants. 
This was done during the war and 
nobody, most of all those doing the 
allocating, liked it. Because supply 
wasn’t sufficient, some publishers 
sometimes were refused; this always 
smacked of censorship, even though 
refusals were based on universally ap- 
plicable regulations. 


Hearings will open soon on two 
bills to expand crop support. One of 
them would allow the Government to 
support any commodity, as during the 
war. The second would make perma- 
nent the present method of comput- 
ing parity. Otherwise a new system, 
which would result in lower support 
prices, would start in 1954. 


Various Congressmen are talk- 
ing about cutting taxes next year. 
One Republican member of the 
House Committee says that in the 
event of a Republican victory, his 
first act will be to propose a general 
reduction for all brackets. He’d get 
substantial Democratic support, he 
thinks. 

There isn’t much interest in a mere 
balanced budget. If a tax cut created 
deficits, it’s argued, it probably 
wouldn’t matter much. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 











HIGH RETURN 


By taking advantage of 
Opportunities uncovered 
by Research 


Using a yardstick of relative fu- 
ture values to buy stocks which 
are underpriced and to sell stocks 
which are overvalued and have 
considerablé risk. 


For details of our unique 
plan of investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


NEERGAARD, MILLER & Co. 
Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisers 


44 Wall Street New York 
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ing quarterly dividends: 
34th Consecutive Common, Dividend 


record April 18, 19: 
34th Consecutive Preferred Dividend 


Stock, payable Ma 
record April 18, 1952. 


H. J. HEMINGWAY 
President 


PAINTS °: CHEMICALS.* METAL POWDERS 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


The Board of Directors has declared the follow- 


A dividend of 25c per share on the Common 
Stock, payable ry 1952 to Stockholders of 


A dividend of $1.25 per share on the Preferred 
1, 1952 to Stockholders of 


New-Business Brevities 
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Building .. . 

One of the most popular booklets 
offered by the Association of Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus is Facts You 
Should Know About Buying or 
Building a Home—it’s now available 
in a new 1952 edition. . . . Supercel, 
a new wallpaper paste for home and 
professional use, answers the need for 
a product that (1) is non-staining so 








that the paperhanger can wipe it off 















COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held April 2, 1952, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06%4 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able May 15, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record May 1, 
1952. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 








without leaving marks, and (2) al- 
lows more time to move the wallpaper 
around while fitting seams and pat- 
terns—unlike many pastes, this one 
can be kept in solution indefinitely 
without spoiling, says its maker, the 
Reardon Company. . . . Last Decem- 
ber Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
brought on the market a new heat- 
absorbing, glare-reducing plate glass 








called Solex and characterized by a 


















hose and V-drive belts; 
facings and fan belts; (3) 





of $0.88 a share. 









Factories: 















Makers of (1) Industrial rubber products, including flat belting, 


“The Record for 1951 


® Sales were $40,272,000 — up 31% over 1950. 


® Profits from operations were $1,742,000, equal to $2.02 a 
common share. In addition, there was non-recurring income 


® Dividends of $844,000 were paid to 7,842 common and 
preferred stockholders, compared with $590,000 in 1950. 


® Over $1,600,000 was retained in Thermoid’s business—to 
help finance increased sales and growth. 


® Working capital reached a new high of $7,382,000, com- 
pared with $6,685,000 at the end of 1950. 


A copy of the annual report will be mailed gladly 
upon request to Secretary, 


Thermoid Company, Trenton, N. J. 


Trenton, N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Company and 
Subsidiaries 





(2) Automotive brake linings, clutch 
Asbestos textiles and wool carpeting. 


Huntington, Ind. 
Nephi, Utah 











greenish tint—now the company is 
ready with a companion product, 
Pennvernon Solex, a heavy flat 
drawn sheet glass product available 
in one thickness, 7/32 inch. . . . The 
Flintkote Company is currently mar- 
keting what it calls Stri-Color Siding 
Shingles, a new asbestos-cement sid- 





Vas 





ing which has been made more water Mrant 
repellent and stain-resistant by the brat 
company’s Dura-Shield treatment—a Har 

striated-type shingle, it’s offered in §Pha 
brown, green and gray. mos 





Chlorophyll Products . . . 

Nature’s green stuff, known as 
chlorophyll, has taken the nation by 
storm—almost all at once we find it 
in toothpastes, mouth washes, deo- 
dorants, skin ointments, cigarettes, 
lozenges, dog foods and many more 
products. .. . Here are some of the 
newer products with this ingredient, 
most of which are still being tested 
in limited markets before they are 
sold nationally: Airkem Mist, a 
spray-type air freshener made by 
Airkem, Inc.—Clorol, a new toilet 
tissue that is being introduced by 
Sitroux, Inc-—Femeze, a pain reliev- 
er and deodorizer for the ladies cur- 
rently being tried out on the west 
coast by Stanley Drug Products 
Company—Tabs, a chewing gum be- 
ing introduced by Haelan Labora- 
tories—BiSoDol Chlorophyll Mints, 
a product by the Whitehall Phar- 
macal division of American Home 
Products which is said to treat an up- 
set stomach and stop bad breath at 
the same time—and a chlorophyll- 
treated shoe insole (marketed by 
Standard Insole Company) that does 
away with foot odors. 
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And More Chlorophyll . . . 

Where chlorophyll is being used 
the most, however, is in the tooth- 
paste field—at the start the consum 
er’s choice was limited to Chloresium, 
an ethical product made by the Ry 
stan Company. . . . Lever Brothers 
then entered the picture with a con: 
sumer product called Chlorodemt, 
made under a Rystan license—follow- 
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ing this, the field was rather quiet 
ntil last month when all at once 
oothpaste manufacturers began a 
scramble for consumer attention to 
hlorophyll green. . . . Colgate-Palm- 
live-Peet Company hit four test 
markets with Colgate Chlorophyll 
is (a ooth Paste—Bristol-Myers stiffened 
t, the competition with an Jpana tooth 
at Japaste that not only had the newer 
le Hichlorophyll but which additionally 
he /was ammoniated to counteract decay. 
r-@ .. Amm-I-Dent entered the picture 
19 |elso with an ammoniated tooth paste 
d- incorporating nature’s green deodo- 
er Mrant, plus plans to introduce a new 
he brand, Green Mint, made by a simi- 
-af@ar formula—meanwhile Whitehall 
in @#Pharmacal is advertising a new Koly- 
mos with chlorophyll... . And now 
Purepac Corporation is soon to re- 
real the details about Chloramint, a 
as chlorophyll toothpaste with an as yet 
unannounced “plus factor.”’ 











Electronics . . . 

Residents of small towns haven’t 
been forgotten by the giant General 
Electric Company ; recently the com- 
pany showed the first production 
nodel of an inexpensive low-power 
Itra-high frequency television trans- 
utter designed for stations in less 
byf™populated areas — thus, GE now 
ilet 
by {equipment to bring TV entertainment 
ev-—Mento more homes just as soon as the 
ur-[M'CC “freeze” on new stations is lifted 
est{/—The Radio-Television Manufactur- 
ictsfmers Association and the Association of 
be-Mpetter Business Bureaus have put 


yra-fheir heads together for the benefit of 
nts,mmhe public—the net result is a helpful 
ar-fittle booklet, Things You Should 


‘now About the Purchasing and 
ervicing of Television Sets. 


yme 








Packaging . . . 

A pleasing pink foam material is 
lestined to replace loosely packed 
shredded paper for packing fragile 
tems for shipment, according to 
Inion Carbide & Carbon’s Bakelite 
Division—substantially lighter in 
veight than paper, Bakelite’ phenolic 
oam is flame resistant, saves packing 
ime and has thermal insulating quali- 


um: 
um; 


Ry##ies. .. . Food Machinery & Chemical 
hersg@-Orporation has a new machine which 
con-fawill automatically nail up the lids of 





boxes of various sizes no matter what 
heir order may be and at the rate of 
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stands ready to produce the necessary - 
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FOR straight facts and for care- 
ful advice, investors lean heavily 
on Moody’s. In Moopy’s INpDUs- 
TRIALS you receive a complete, 
factual operating record of each 
of 4,200 industrial companies— 
both current developments and 
the comparative background that 
gives meaning to today’s news. 


TWICE WEEKLY you receive 
complete news coverage... alpha- 
betically arranged and cumula- 
tively cross-indexed for quick 
scanning, instant reference or 
thorough study. For each com- 
pany you have a continuing re- 
port on: sales, earnings and divi- 
dends ... balance sheets and oper- 
ating statements ... orders and 
backlogs . . . mergers ... new 
plants proposed and opened ... 








4c : ~— i? 
TNDUSTRIAI s MUSTRiALs ir ( / 
. opr - 


accept 8 free issues of this 
continuing report on 
4200 industrial companies 


Moopy's INVESTORS SERVICE 


Advisory and Factual Services for Investors Since 1909 
65 Broadway, New York 6 + 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles 14 


new products ... wage agreements 
. corporate personnel changes, 
etc., etc., etc. 


ANNUALLY, every regular sub- 
scriber receives the well known 
Moopy’s INDUSTRIAL MANUAL, at 
no additional cost. This enormous 
reference volume (3,000, 8%"x11" 
pages) provides all the basic oper- 
ating facts and figures on both 
industries and individual com- 
panies, going many years back. 


MOODY’S INDUSTRIALS is very 
much of a necessity to every investor 
who bases decisions on unbiased facts. 
To receive the next 8 issues without 
charge, simply attach your name and 
address to this notice ... and mail to 





FW-416 











from 400 to 600 an hour—the one 
machine does the work of several 
older types. . . . Kraft Foods Com- 
pany is introducing what it calls Por- 
tion Control packages, individual food 
portions in plastic ‘containers es- 
pecially designed for institutional 
food service—presently, grape jelly, 
orange marmalade and _ strawberry 
jam are being packed in a three- 
quarter ounce container and cran- 
berry sauce in a one-ounce size; 
before long it is expected that the new 
package will be used for a variety of 
food from appetizers to desserts. 


Random Notes... 

Floor Covering Weekly, a tab- 
loid-size business paper with empha- 
sis on merchandising ideas has made 
its debut—the Leonard Publishing 
Corporation is behind the venture. . . . 
Polaroid Corporation offers a folder 


describing the company’s portable 
copying unit which makes .34%4 x 4% 
inch photo-copies of letters and other 
objects within sixty seconds—it is 
used in conjunction with the Polaroid 
picture-in-a-minute camera. ...A 
non-partisan “Register and Vote” 
campaign launched last week by the 
American Heritage Foundation and 
26 co-sponsoring groups is aimed at 
bringing more voters to the polls next 
November than ever before—it will 
involve: (1) a grass-roots drive, (2) 
a national advertising campaign and 
(3) awards to stimulate competition 


among cooperating groups. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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“PROFITS 
without 
FORECASTING” 


New, Revised Edition 
NOW in its 3rd Printing 








® This 44-page booklet discusses 
with utmost frankness a proven 
method of investment management 
that has been used successfully for 
over 17 years! 


Without attempting to forecast market 
movements, this exact, scientific method 
leaves no room for “interpretations”—elimi- 
nates the dangers of buying and selling 
through fear, hope, wishful thinking—pro- 
vides a positive, workable plan for today’s 
investor. 


A group of accounts managed by the 
author, Leon B. Allen, gained over 208% in 
just 7 years—with adequate diversification 
among well known stocks! (The complete 


records of these accounts are shown in the 
booklet.) 


If you'd like to learn more about this time- 
tested method—see how it limits losses, but 
not profits—write for a copy of “Profits 
Without Forecasting”—today! 


We would like to send this booklet free to 
all interested investors. However, since the 
supply is limited and we wish to avoid 
“curiosity” requests we are obliged to ask 
the nominal sum of one dollar. To get your 
copy of “PROFITS Without FORECASTING” 
send a dollar with the coupon—today! 


[Mail This Coupon NOW! — — 
GILLEN & COMPANY | 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Assoc. Members N. Y.* Curb Exchange 
Equitable Building 

New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me copies of ‘PROFITS 
Without FORECASTING,” for which I 
enclose $ ($1 per copy). 


. 
A ST! 


City Zone.... State 


PR ee) 


Street News 








Eagerly-awaited Lehman Corp. report shows activity in 


oils—Curb Exchange gains goal on prexy's anniversary 


uarterly reports of the Lehman 

Corporation, largest of the man- 
agement type of investment trust, for 
years have been scrutinized more 
carefully than almost any document 
that comes out of the financial dis- 
trict. It seems that the composite 
judgment of the Lehman investment 
managers commands respect of even 
the best tutored traders. So the port- 
folio as of March 31 was awaited 
with keen interest. What many 
traders wanted to learn was the Leh- 
man attitude toward the oil industry 
boom particularly. 

The March 31 statement reveals 
what amounts almost to a plunge into 
that industry. The trust a long time 
ago made important commitments in 
oil. It added substantially to those 
holdings in the first quarter. Since 
Lehman does not have a reputation 


for moving in when an important: 


economic trend has been largely dis- 
counted in the market, the inference 
drawn from the first-quarter port- 
folio changes was that there may still 
be a substantial play left in that sec- 
tion of the market. 


When anyone speaks of the oii 
industry’s future nowadays, thoughts 
drift off naturally to Canada and the 
tremendous interest American com- 
panies have bought in the promising, 
vast fields of Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. Practically every 
major American unit has _ secured 
important leaseholds in that area as 
well as in the border states of the 
Northwest, particularly Montana, 
Wyoming and North Dakota. Hence 
the feeling in important quarters that 
the best way to buy a stake in the 
future of that vast oil pool is through 
the stocks of long established com- 
panies. 


With the aid of the oil stock 
fever, the New York Curb Exchange 
in the first week of April realized its 
ambition to roll up a bigger turnover 


than the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s total for a particular day. 
That accomplishment was also a vic- 
tory for those in the Curb manage- 
ment who have been carrying out a 
long range program of selling the 
junior exchange’s facilities. It was a 
coincidence that this April eclipse of 
the Big Board came on Edward T. 
McCormick’s first anniversary as 
president. 


Something new in business 
luncheons was recently arranged by 
William White, president of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad. He had been invited to 
address the New York Society of 
Security Analysts on the state of 
the railroad. What better setting for 
such a gathering, he reasoned, than 
aboard one of the road’s pieces of 
floating equipment in New York 
Harbor? So, the analysts held a 
luncheon meeting on one of the Lacka- 
wanna ferry boats as it cruised leis- 
urely for two hours up and down the 
North River and around upper New 
York Bay. 


No one picked it up at the time 
and attached special significance to 
it, but one of the offhand statements 
made by Judge Harold R. Medina 
at the investment bankers’ trial may 
have- had a hidden meaning. He 
spoke of a point that would come up 
for consideration when the final deci- 
sion should be handed, then added 
“if I write one.” On several occa- 
sions during the protracted trial 
Judge Medina, it seemed to some of 
the counsel, was in a frame of mind 
to throw the case out of court. That 
would not be to the liking of the 
defendants. They have been under 
accusation from Washington for 
decades. They have spent anywhere 
from $5 to $10 million for defending 
themselves in this case. The disposi- 
tion is to see the thing through and 
have a final showdown. 











Lead Processors 









oncluded from page 6 


In addition to metallic products in 
vhich the basic constituent is lead, 
E-P produces industrial insulation 
such as mineral wool and insulating 
ements; products for the home in- 
lude storm windows and screens and 
‘x-fgcombination storm and screen doors. 
ay, lhe company is also a leading pro- 
ic-(aducer of germanium, a gray-white 
mineral used in television sets, Geiger 


ge 

+ gggcounters and medical treatment. 

them The quality differences between 
5 agthe two issues are reflected in a sta- 


off™tistical comparison. National Lead 
T.g(at 28) is priced at 13.7 times 1951 
asqacatnings, while a price of 21 for E-P 

capitalizes fiscal 1951 net only 5.6 

times. (National showed a slight de- 
.ssmcline in profits last year despite a 
byagl+ per cent rise in sales, while Eagle- 
theme icher’s earnings improved markedly 
oregon a 19 per cent sales gain.) Na- 
togmuonal Lead yields only 3.6 per cent 
offrom its $1 annual dividend, while the 
of(@return from E-P is exactly twice that 


forae-7-2 per cent—based on 1951 pay- 
vangaeents of 30 cents quarterly and 30 
ofgecents extra. Book value of National 
orks $11.25 per share ; for Eagle-Picher, 


- gfmthe figure is $27.36. 

ka-fq National Lead has no debt, but two 
sis-Messues of non-callable preferred total- 
the ng $34.7 million precede the 10.2 mil- 
‘ewfton common shares. Eagle-Picher 
has only $7.5 million of debt ahead of 
its 989,177 common shares. Sales of 
National Lead amount to $39 per 
share while Eagle-Picher—which 
grosses only about one-fifth as much 
Bs National—has $83 of sales per 
share on which to earn a profit. 
vational Lead’s excess profits tax 
base is around $1.25 a share, after 
ormal and surtaxes, while that of 
E-P is estimated at over $3.25. These 
statistics indicate that National Lead 
s the more conservative issue, while 
agle-Picher — although somewhat 
speculative—is gaining in investment 
stature. 




























BOND REDEMPTIONS 












Redemption 
Company Amount Date 


Bethlehem Foundry 









& Machin 
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“The Industrial & 


Because of the outstanding 
advantages it offers to business and agricul- 


ture, the great Industrial Southeast has become one of America’s 
fastest-growing regions. In 1951, as in previous years, an-in- 


creasing number of industries selected new plant locations in this 
strategically-located territory. Here they find the full benefits of a plentiful 
labor force, excellent transportation facilities and pleasant climatic conditions 


throughout the year. 


Southern Natural Gas Company owns and operates a pipeline system which 
serves many sections of the Industrial Southeast and is constantly growing 
with the territory. As is indicated in its 1951 Annual Report, the Company 
last year increased its delivery capacity to 627 million cubic feet of gas 

per day; it is spending millions of dollars annually for new facilities which 
will further accelerate the growth of its service area. 








For a copy of the complete Annual Report, please address 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY ‘ 


CHRISTOPHER T. CHENERY, 
Chairman of the Board 
The Year in Brief po icouecunaren 
. ee 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Plant and Property 
(original cost) . . . $111,902,633 $99,249,660 $147,267,705 $131,938,567 
Gross Revenues .. . 36,147,111 27,792,066 46,733,502 37,517,706 
Netincome .... . 6,910,901 5,338,214 7,422,565 5,948,827 
Book Value per Share . $25.62 $23.19 $28.31 $25.80 
Net Income per Share . $ 4.04 $ 3.43 $ 4.34 $ 3.82 
Shares Outstanding. . 1,711,005 1,555,459 
Cash Dividends Paid . $ 4,277,291 $ 3,344,095 
Dividends Paid per Share $ 2.50 $ 2.15 


SOUTHERN 


a NATURALE 


AS 
COMPANY 


Watts Building, Birmingham, Alabama 














WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION FINANCIAL WORLD 














1001 CHARTS 


SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 









2nd mtge. 20-yr. 68, 1964....... 46,850 June 15 
teen Mou mtalp Power Corp.—4% % 

Fi lente ‘ _~ ia Poy bs a ba ror . Entire May 1 
ota Transfer —lst 8, 

and 1956 a aeeaseeaecsete assess sa. 20,000 June 1 
Ne Oil Co. Ltd. —conv. s.f. 

deb 49GB, FI occas s vinaccators Entire Apr. 29 
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How to Find 
Profit Opportunities 


CURRENT 
ISSUE 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—diviends—capitalizations—volume on aw 


every active stock listed on N. Y. Stock and N. 
Curb Exchanges covering 12 years to March 1, 1953: 


YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS)......... $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 

















| THE COLUMBIA 


| 
[| GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this dayr 


the following regular quarterly dividend: 


Common Stock 


No. 71, 20¢ per share 


payable on May 15, 1952, to holders of record 


at close of business April 19, 1952. 


Dare Parker 
April 3, 1952 


Secretary 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securi- 
ties for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, 
any of such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


288,208 Shares 


WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $10 per Share) 


The Company is extending to the holders of its Common Stock the 
right, evidenced by transferable Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for 
the shares named above, all as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 





Subscription Price $17.15 per Share 





Prior to the expiration of the subscription offer the Underwriters, 
through their Representatives, may offer these shares at prices I 
and subject to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these securi- 
ties in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


The Milwaukee Company Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. | Goldman, Sachs &Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane White, Weld & Co. 


April 7, 1952 








Robert W. Baird & Co., Incorporated 





























IMPROVE YOUR INVESTMENT RESULTS 


Mail us a list of your securities at once 
and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to 
better investment results. Please indicate 
the original cost of each item, the year 
bought, and your objectives. 


You incur no obligation 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





Financial World Research Bureau: 
Please explain (without obligation to me) 
how Continuous Supervision will aid me. 


MY OBJECTIVE: 
Safety [] Income [] Enhancement [J 


ADDRESS 
(April 16) 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend three full business days 


before the record date. 


Company 
Anderson, Clayton ...Q50c 
Atlas Plywood...... 037 Yc 
kk Sees Q50c 
Booth Fisheries ........ 25c 
Byers. (AMES | xia .0008s 50c 


Central Elec. & Gas ..Q20c 
Central & South 

NE ita ie wld Q22%c 
eee Q35c 
Columbia Gas Sys. ...Q20c 
Columbia Pictures 


DEAS WE dines Q$1.06% 
Cote DEE sccmenensoms 40c 
Container Corp. ........ 50c 
Corn Exchange 

Bank & Trust...... Q75c 
oS Pre 15c 
Detroit Gasket ....... Q25c 
Divito Gee. i ads 15c 
Domestic Finance ...... 10c 
a ers «. .30c 
Fedders-Quigan ...... Q25c 
Gamble-Skogmo ....... 15c 
Gardner-Denver ..... 045c 
Gen. Public Util. ..... Q35c 
ee Pree Q62%c 


Gen. Steel Wares ...*Q25c 
Glenmore Distilleries 

Oe shacks nt hovers Q25c 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries .Q75c 
Indiana Steel Prod. ..Q25c 
Ingersoll-Rand ....... $1.25 
Iowa-Ill. Gas & Elec. .Q45c 
Kingston Products ...S10c 


Rreciee (5.5.) ..<000%3 Q50c 
EE baxas cxlew'ad 040c 
Lincoln Printing ....... 50c 
Lukens Steel ........ Q25c 

Pe Ne E50c 
May Dept. Stores ....Q45c 
Melville Shoe ........ O45c 


Mercantile Stores ....Q25c 
Mining Corp. (Can.) .*50c 
Murphy (G.C.) ....Q37%c 


Neptune Meter ...... 37 ¥ac 
N. Y. State E. & G. QO42%c 
Northern Ill. Corp. ....20c 
Norwich Pharmacal ..Q20c 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ..... Q20c 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. .35c 
Pacific Lighting ...... Q75c 
Parke, Davis. ..... 25.6 45c . 
Procter & Gamble....Q65c 
Radio Germ, ......<c05 $50c 
Republic Nat. Gas ....S75c 
Robbins Mills ..... Q37%c 
Seaboard Container ..12%c 
Skelly Oil Co. ....... Q75c 
Starrett Gaye. as. aia 25c 
Struthers-Wells ...... Q35c 
Van Dorn Iron Wks. .Q25c 
Western Air Lines ..... 15c 


Western Pac. R. R. ..Q75c 
White Sewing Mach. .Q25c 
Wisconsin Pr. & Lt. ...28c 
Woolworth (F. W.)..Q50c 


Accumulations 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
oT earner $1.25 
Stock 


Pittsburgh Steel ....... 2% 
Tenn. Gas Trans. ..... 20% 
Universal Ins. ........ 50% 





Hidrs. 
Pay- of 
able Record 
4-30 4-17 
5-1 4-17 
5-15 4-25 
5-1 4-18 
5-1 411 
4-30 4-10 
5-31 4-30 
5-1 4-18 
5-15 4-19 
5-15 5-1 
5-31 5-14 
5-20 5-5 
5-2 4-15 
6-12 5-12 
4-25 4-10 
4-30 421 
5- 1 4-16 
4-29 4-15 
4-30 418 
4-30 4-17 
6-2 5-12 
5-15 4-18 
4-30 4-17 
5-15 4-17 
6-12 62 
5-1 4-18 
6-10 5-20 
6- 2 5- 2 
6- 2 5-10 
6-14 5-15 
6-12 5-16 
6-2 5-9 
5--1 4-15 
5-15 4-22 
5-15 4-22 
6-2 5-15 
5- 1 4-18 
6-15 5-21 
6-30 5-29 
6-2 5-15 
5-15 5-1 
5-15 4-18 
5-1 4-18 
6-10 5-14 
4-30 4-15 
4-30 4-14 
5-15 4-18 
4-30 4-9 
5-15 4-25 
5-29 4-18 
4-25 4-15 
4-30 4-17 
4-25 4-15 
6-5 4-29 
5-1 4-15 
5-15 5-1 
6-16 6-2 
6-16 5-29 
5-15 5-1 
5- 1 4-19 
5-15 4-30 
6-2 421 
5-22 4-25 
6-2 5-9 
7-18 6-20 
4-30 4-15 


*Canadian currency. E—Extra. S—Semi- 


annual. Q—Quarterly. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 | ON COMMON STOCK: | 1951 1950 
12 Months to January 31 12 Months to December 31 
A a $0.71 $0.74 | Goebel Brewing ......... $0.78 $1.23 
Arnold Constable ........ 1.81 Ba | GE TO ua eee vsces 4.18 5.27 
ke ar eae 2.90 3.16 | Graton-Knight .......... 1.98 3.85 
Lame Deyant ....36..08%: 2.15 2.50 | Hackensack Water ...... 2.56 2.73 
Mangel Stores .......... 2.90 2.40 | Hathaway Bakeries ...... 1.33 2.10 
Sears, Roebuck .......... 4.73 6.08 | Hershey Creamery ....... 3.30 4.23 
Horn & Hardart ........ 1.07 1.81 
1951 1950 | Hercules Motor ......... 3.02 2.43 
12 Months to December 31 | Houdry Process ......... 1.04 2.07 
Rie DO i. 6nssc weed on 3.32 3.46 | Houston Oil Field Material 1.13 1.59 
Amerada Petroleum ..... 5.17 4.88 | Humble Oil & Ref........ 4.71 3.60 
Amer. Airlines ........... 1.42 1.39 | Intercontinental Rubber... 0.79 0.12 
A TIUGE ks Sor dsndias 12.50 11.20 | Inspiration Cons. Copper.. 3.63 3.34 
RR. BI ih xkckowewees 1.91 1.88 | Int’l Minerals &\Chem.... 2.79 2.98 
Amer. Broadcasting ..... 0.22 0.05 | Iron Fireman Mfg........ 1.60 2.74 
Amer. Cable & Radio .... 0.42 0.41 | Jersey Cent. Pwr. & Lt... p20.48 21.79 
Amer. Hawaiian S/S..... 2.10 yr. om ee 1.35 2.41 
Pe eee 3.50 3.34 | Kirby Petroleum ........ 2.62 1.26 
Amer. Phenolic ......... 2.35 y* Be > | Be eeerreerre 2.91 3.87 
Amer. Water Works .... 0.80 1.02 | Lone Star Cement........ 3.00 3.62 
Amer. Window Glass .... 2.25 1.88 | Madison Gas & Elec...... 2.47 2.31 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 6.83 6.24 | Master Electric ......... 3.06 2.87 
Apex Electrical Mfg..... D0.06 3.00 | McGraw-Hill Publish. ... 6.35 6.59 
Atlantic Gulf & W.1. S/S 481 3.97 | McKee (A. G.) ......... 9.07 8.30 
Automatic Steel Prods.... 0.60 ee ee eee 0.69 0.23 
Automatic Washer ...... D2.29. D0.36 | McQuay-Norris Mfg. .... 2.25 1.94 
ee Se OS 0.75 0.88 | Middle States Petrol..... 1.68 1.87 
paewer (W. Hy 02... Ce: 3.46 5.41 | Minneapolis Brewing .... 0.94 2.39 
REED i535 ce ahwed 0.72 0.78 | Mission Development .... 0.97 0.87 
i. ere 0.61 3.08 | Missouri Public Service.. 1.56 1.71 
Bell & Howell .......... 2.93 3.52 | Monongahela Power ..... p23.35 p23.08 
Beverly Gas & Elec....... 3.41 4.13 | Morris Paper Mills...... 5.69 5.32 
Botany Mills ............ D0.64 cae fe er 0.91 1.59 
Bridgeport Gas Lt. ...... 0.74 1.47 | Nat’l City Lines.......... 1.91 1.90 
Bristol-Myers ........... 3.65 3.01 | Nat’l Steel Corp.......... 6.16 7.88 
British Amer. Oil ....... *1.72 *1.40 pee ore .0.12 0.83 
Brooklyn Union Gas ..... 4.48 3.60 | Neptune Meter .......... 3.73 5.45 
Buck Creek Oil ......... 0.41 0.49 N. Y. City Omnibus...... 2.85 0.74 
Burgess-Manning ........ 4.29 OS ee 3.11 5.52 
Cameron (Wm.) Co. .... 2.92 4.38 | North. States Pwr.(Minn.) 0.85 0.94 
Canadian Pac. Ry. ....... 2.98 3.32 | Novadel-Agene .......... 1.73 1.56 
Carolina Power & Light.. 2.97 3.40 | Olympic Radio & Tel..... 1.11 4.24 
Carman & Co. ........... 0.88 1.25 | Omnibus Corp. .......... 0.06 0.43 
Carpenter eS err 1.23 D013 | Pacific Coast Co.......... 7.88 2.31 
Capital Transit .......... 1.49 1.15 | Pacific Western Oil...... 1.60 1.29 
Century Electric ........ 2.44 1.90 | Peninsular Metal Prod.... 0.55 0.65 
Chamberlin Co. .......... 1.44 1.49 | Philadelphia Co. ......... 1.89 1.36 
Chicago Corp. ........... 1.07 0.95 | Pierce Governor ......... 2.79 2.37 
Climax Molybdenun ..... 3.16 5.13 | Plough, Inc. ............ 1.14 1.60 
Clinchfield Coal ......... 2.48 2.48 | Pressed Metals .......... 2.45 4.96 
Colonial Airlines ........ 0.15 D0.60 | Pullman Inc. ............ 4.69 4.50 
Colonial Sand & Stone ... 0.52 0.95 Quaker State Oil........ 2.32 3.33 
Colt’s Mfg. $k Semslen aw é & 8.20 13.28 Republic Steel 9.03 10.53 
Cont’l-Diamond Fibre .... 269 341 | Rib co 367 «A By 
Cameo Press)... iscccs.. 0.98 0.93 R ‘a Art Metal ee oS 318 3.54 
Delaware & Hudson Co... 10.90 10.41 | QOnsun AAT MClal esses 
Detroit Gasket .......... 2.39 3.52 | Simplicity Pattern ....... 0.57 0.62 
Diamond T Motor ....... 2.10 0.78 | Smith (Alexander) ...... D241 2.05 
Dixon (Jos.) Crucible ... 8.32 6.77 | Southern Co. ............ 1.04 1.07 
Dominion Coal .......... *1.11 #266 | Southern Natural Gas.... 4.34 3.82 
Dominion Steel & Coal... *2.62  *2.16 | Standard Forgings ...... 3.12 2.74 
EINES boos sume ces 0.38 0.45 | Steel Co. of Canada...... *3.69  *3.89 
Deaper Corp........i.0i5.. 2.83 4.79 | Stein (A,) & Co.......... 1.68 3.25 
Eastern Air Lines ....... 3.02 2.19 | Sweets Co. of Amer...... 1.88 2.69 
Electric Boat ........... 453 1.52 | Stewart-Warner ......... 3.20 3.55 
Empire Millwork ........ 2.06 1.74 | Stone Container ......... 2.26 2.52 
Empire Southern Gas .... 2.64 2.13 | Technicolor Inc. ......... 2.06 2.40 
Equitable Gas ........... 1.83 201 | Tennessee Corp. ......... 4.24 4.59 
Erie Railroad ........... 3.15 3.20 | Thew Shovel ............ 4.77 4.00 
Fairchild Eng. & Airplane 0.96 1.34 | Trans World Airlines.... 3.50 3.23 
Fansteel Metallurgical ... 2.36 1.87 | United Cigar-Whelan .... D0.42 0.20 
Fearon Foods ........... 0.37 0.5] | Universal Cons, Oil...... 8.68 8.18 
F Wayne Knitting Mills.... 3.39 4.88 
ederal Mogul .......... 5.21 5.60 

Federal Motor Truck .... 0.46 D227 | Westmoreland Coal ...... 3.06 4.98 
Rien TGe. oes. sd 3.76 4.93 | Westmoreland Inc. ....... 1.16 1.10 
Food Machinery & Chem. . 4.01 3.35 | Wisconsin Public Serv.... 1.37 1.53 
Gen. Builders Supply .... 0.27 0.47 * : : or a 

Gen. Outdoor Advertising. 3.26 4.11 D_Dehae SRae  e slkgratt 
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Enjoy the 
finest-tasting whisky 
in the world! 





Mark of Merit 
Whisky 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHISKY 
... choice of connoisseurs 
in 62 countries 


WORLD’S CHOICEST BLEND 


Every drop of its whisky is 8 
years old or older, blended 
with smooth neutral spirits. 


86.8 proof. 35% straight whisky. 
65% grain neutral spirits. 


SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N. Y. C. 
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The Bullard Company Butte Copper & Zinc Company tha’ 
: : The 
Incorporated: 1894, Conneciicut, as a reorganization of a business orig- Incorporated: 1904, Maine. Office: 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. ¥, ‘ 
inally established in 1880. Office: 286 Canfield Avenue, Bridgeport 2, Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April at Portland, Maine, Number lor 
Connecticut. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March. Number of of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 4,000. * 
2 
stockholders (December 31, 1951): 2,623. Capttallzntion: 38.' 
Capitalization: a EROS Ee Apert oy ee yee rae re Non mil 
ee ON Oe, ee Sia ORES OPT: *$4,000,000 Capital _ “ss POD os Cbctab orcs sidecdesancteseneteeeces *600,000 shs 
Capital stock 3 Ren 4 Rennes rer a) Seager en eA tte yen fey 276,000 shs 
Se 5 *Anaconda Copper Mining Co. holds 69,700 shares (11.6%). Dec 
*Borrowed in 1952 under $10 million credit agreement. pre 


Business: A leading manufacturer of a general line of ma- 
chine tools, the most important single product being a Mult- 
Au-Matic machine for fabricating automotive parts. Output 
is used principally by automotive, railroad equipment, elec- 
trical and aircraft industries. 

Management: Bullard family well represented on the board. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $5.0 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $3.4 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$243,315; inventories, $10.0 million. Book value of stock, $34.14. 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899-1930; 1936-46 and 1948 to 
date. 

Outlook: Business is highly sensitive to trends in heavy 
industry, particularly the automotive field. High labor costs 
stimulate demand for labor-saving machinery, but profit 
margins are narrow and earnings frequently show wide fluc- 
tuations. 

Comment: The shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share. *$3.14 $2.51 $1.14 D$0.31 $1.58 $1.89 $3.17 $5.55 
Dividends paid .. 0.50 1.50 1.50 None 0.50 1.75 1.75 2.5¢ 
MAE. cass cpus een 20% 39% 416% 25% 21% 18% 30% 32 

ee 16% 18% 18% 14% 125% 12% 17 23% 


*Includes $0.34 postwar refund. D—Deficit. 





Diamond Alkali Company 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; established 1910. Office: 300 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., 925 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 14. Ohio. Annual meeting: 
Tecedey after first Monday in April. Stockholders (December 31, 1950): 


Capitalization: 

ee Re ee ee er a $13,200,000 
*Preferred stock, 4.40% cum. conv. 120.000 shs 
Cs ee CRD NNN os o55 coas sos nwnhscasadnesaenee 72,259,578 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $100; 
$101.50 through 1961; 
(at $43.48 per share). 
shares in October, 1951. 





otherwise at $103 through 1956, 
$100 thereafter; convertible into 2.8 common shares 
President R. F. Evans and family held 717,182 


Business: Primarily a producer of heavy chemicals in six 
groups: (1) alkalis, (2) chlorine products, (3) silicates, (4) 
chromates, (5) calcium carbonates and compounds, and (6) 
miscellaneous items such as cement, refractory periclase, 
coke and by-products. Customer industries include chemi- 
cals, viscose rayon, glass, soap, paper, plastics, paints, phar- 
maceuticals and antiseptics, dairies and laundries, leather 
tanning, rubber, foundries and similar enterprises. 

Management: Competent; large shareholders. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $9.8 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $4.6 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$5.5 million. Book value of common stock, $22.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
common 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Taxes and other costs are rising and margins 
narrowing, but gains in sales volume currently offset lowered 
unit profits. 

Comment: Shares are a good grade heavy chemical issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share. {$1.29 $1.36 $1.20 $2.14 $2.43 $1.40 $2.22 $2.95 
Dividends paid... 1.00 t.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.12% 1.22% 


eee Peres sees owe 32% 2814 26% 20% 23 39% 
el he — once 23% 24% 19 16% 18% 21% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. 
ete. Listed N. 
bid prices. 





tAdjusted for accelerated amortization, 
Y. Stock Exchange November 19, 1951; previously over-the-counter 
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Business: Owns 120-acre zinc-and-manganese property in not 
Butte, Montana. In recent years operations have been con-§. 
centrated on manganese. Output in 1951 was 302,379 wet tons lor 
of ores. Properties are operated jointly with Anaconda Cop- § of 
per (new ten-year agreement completed in 1951). I 

Management: Well regarded. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December § 'W¢ 
31, 1951, $1.1 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $45,812; U.S. Gov’ts, & inc: 


$1.2 million. Book value of stock, $7.84 per share. ind 
Dividend Recerd: Payments 1918; 1923-26; 1929; 1936-37; 
1942-44, 1946 and 1948 to date. che 


Outlook: Record-making steel production, with accompany- by 
ing demand for manganese, favorably colors sales and earn- anc 
ings prospects. Market is normally dominated by foreign ; 
competition which supplies bulk of United States needs. @ at! 
With eventual passing of peak in steel output company may @ }j|« 
be expected to revert to former uncertain status. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. lu 
me 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK h 

Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 t € 
*tEarned per share $0.50 $0.43 D$0.02 $0.17 $1.00 $0.41 $1.15 $1.28 MB tioy 


*tEarned per share 0.29 0.26 D0.02 0.04 0.71 0.32 1.15 $.99 








Dividends paid ... 0.25 None 0.25 None 0.25 0.25 0.80 1,25 ula 
ol Saat ot Sa 3% 7% 9% 6 4% 45% 8% 19% 
TE nin cvckavevede 2% 3% 4% 3 2% 3 3% 1% Th 
*Before depletion. {+Before contingency reserves. ‘After contingency reserves. ‘ 
§Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.65 in same 1950 period. D—Deficit. Z 
J e t 
Granite City Steel Company : 
0 
Incorporated: 1927, Delaware; established 1878. Office: 20th and see De 
son Avenue, Granite City, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday 
Mey, Number or stockhciders (December Bin 1961). Preferred, L888: the 


common, 5,153. 
Capitalization: 











Ti I ooo dads ck ne cack on stares sadbtern secs *$12,008,125 the 
+Preferred stock 54%% cum. conv. ($100 par)............... 102,265 shs 
CPUEEE GUGM CGA R WO DON vcs cccesacConewddadecietrodecwees 1,278,462 shs 

*Notes pen. {Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at $104 (¢ 
through 1955, less $0.50 each year to $100 after 1962; convertible into 4.35 JO 


common shares, 
to 


Business: An integrated producer of flat rolled steel andj! 
the leading manufacturer of tin plate in St. Louis district. Byer 
Most important customers are household equipment, con- hee 
struction, containers, agriculture and transportation indus- 
tries. Ingot capacity will be 1.2 million net tons per annum thr 
by 1953. In 1951, paid $11.3 million to Koppers Co. for its@the 
coke and pig iron plant in Granite City, IIl. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $20.9 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts 
(not shown separately), $19.1 million. Book value of common ing 
stock, $27.18 per share. : 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928 to date. tht 

Outlook: Company’s operating and earnings positions in 
recent years have been improved by extensive modernization 
and expansion program. Sales are sensitive to demand from 
consuming industries. 

Comment: Preferred stock is medium grade, common in- 
volves significant risk. 











“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


med per share.. -* 3 $0.09 D$0.63 $2.54 $4.27 3.72 $5.76 $4.03 
Dividends paid ..... 0.09 0.02% 0.50 1.12% $1.00 ho 2.20 


BIG nbc co nctscvcnve .. 107 13 10 1% 14% 28 
nies qe in “Te “et “ee a oe he 

~~ * Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. tPaid 4% in stock. a $0.37 
profit from sale of investment in St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel. D—Defici 
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Plant Expansion 





Concluded from page 3 


Perhaps the most impressive ex- 
pansion of all, at least among those 
subject to statistical measurement, is 
that of the electric power utilities. 
Their capacity was rated at 29.8 mil- 
lion kilowatts at the end. of 1929, 
38.9 million ten years later and 50.1 
million at the end of 1945. Last 
December it was 75.5 million, and 
present plans—which, however, are 
not likely to be achieved in full—call 
for 105 million kilowatts by the end 
of 1954. 

McGraw-Hill estimates that in the 
two years 1951-52, capacity will be 
increased by 20 per cent in the auto 
industry, by almost one-fourth in 
chemicals and electrical machinery, 
by 30 per cent in other machinery 
and by over 50 per cent for transpor- 
tation equipment other than automo- 
biles. In addition, new sources of 
aluminum and other non - ferrous 
metals are being developed. In all 
these cases, and some of those men- 
tioned previously, defense is the stim- 
ulant. 


The Brighter Side 


This is one of three factors tending 
to dispel, in part at least, the spectre 
of excess capacity in the future. 
Defense-inspired projects account for 
the bulk of the expansion scheduled 
ior the next few years. Some of 
these—in a few instances, such as 
magnesium, the major part—will be 
Government-owned, and will revert 
to standby status if not needed for 
commercial purposes when the emer- 
gency is over. Many others will have 
been partly or completely written off 


through fast amortization and can. 


therefore be scrapped, if so desired, 
without loss. Still others can be re- 
tained to take the place of older and 
less efficient units originally intended 
ior purely peacetime applications, 
thus lowering production costs. 
Another important consideration 
is the fact that a substantial part of 
the plant expansion witnessed since 
1939 has been needed to make up the 
deficiencies which accumulated dur- 


extreme illustration of this need is 
provided by the cement industry, 
Whose capacity in 1949 was almost 
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ing the depression of the ‘thirties. An’ 


identical with that for 1930. Steel 
ingot capacity showed a net decline 
from 1932 through 1936; the rate of 
gain in power generating capacity 
slowed very markedly from 1931 
through 1937; the number of tele- 
phones installed dropped in 1931, 
1932 and 1933 and did not reattain 
the 1930 level until 1938. 

Finally, it is normal and not at all 
alarming for gains in productive cap- 
acity to outstrip population growth. 
Our standard of living cannot im- 
prove unless this occurs. Some indus- 
tries may find themselves temporarily 
over-extended several years from 
now, but this will not last; if history 
is any guide at all, even these groups 
will again be forced to renew their 
capacity growth shortly thereafter. 
Power generating capacity of 105 
million kilowatts in 1954 may look 
large compared with the present 
figure, but 15 years from now we are 
likely to need 200 million kilowatts. 


Dividend Meetings 


Bien following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


April 18: Alpha Portland Cement; 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass; Campbell, 
Wyant & Cannon Foundry; Central 
Arizona Light & Power; Central & 
South West Corporation; Eastern Cor- 
poration; Robert Gair; Gamewell Co.; 
Lionel Corporation; Niagara Shares 
Corporation; Public Service of New 
Hampshire; Pure Oil; United Electric 
Coal; Vogt Manufacturing; Warren 
Petroleum. 


April 22: Columbian Carbon; Crane 
Co.; Drackett Co.; General Portland Ce- 
ment; Green (H. L.); Hartford Electric 
Light; Humble Oil & Refining; Kings 
County Lighting; Lindsay Light & 
Chemical; Lyon Metal Products; Mon- 
santo Chemical; Moore-McCormack 
Lines; National Biscuit; National Gyp- 
sum; Poor & Co.; Southern Railway; 
Tampa Electric; Thompson Products; 
Thrifty Drug Stores; United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry; Ziegler Coal & Coke. 


April 23: Allied Stores; Arkansas- 
Missouri Power; Armstrong Cork; 
Automatic Canteen; Blackstone Valley 
Gas & Electric; Continental Can; Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co.; Kinney (G. R.); 
Knudsen Creamery; Lees (James) & 
Sons; Liggett & Myers Tobacco; Mara- 
thon Corp.; National Starch Products; 
Plomb Tool; Public Service (New Mex- 
ico); Savage Arms; Spencer Chemical; 
Texas Eastern Transmission; United 
Aircraft Corporation; United Gas Im- 
provement; U. S. Lines; Van Norman: 
Woodall Industries; Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube. 


April 24: American Radiator & Stan- 
dard Sanitary; Bethlehem Steel; Bunker 


Hill & Sullivan Mining; Crown Cork & 
Seal; Elgin National Watch; Follansbee 
Steel Corporation; Neptune Meter; Nop- 
co Chemical; Norwich Pharmacal; Ohio 
Match; Outboard Marine & Manufactur- 
ing; Quaker State Oil Refining; St. 
Croix Paper; Shawinigan Water & 
Power; Smith (Alexander) & Sons Car- 
pet; Standard Brands; Standard Oil 
(Calif.); U. S. Playing Card. 


Dividend Changes 


Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas: 100 
per cent stock dividend payable May 15 
to stock of record April 30 and cash of 
12% cents on the resulting increased 
stock, payable June 10 to stock of 
record May 20. 


Lukens Steel: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 25 cents, both payable May 
15 to stock of record April 22. 


Mining Corp. of Canada: 50 cents in 
Canadian funds payable June 30 to stock 
of record May 29. Last year the com- 
pany paid 30 cents on June 30. 


Pittsburgh Steel: 2 per cent stock divi- 
dend, payable June 2 to stock of record 

ay 9 

Republic Natural Gas: Semi-annual 
dividend of 75 cents, payable April 25 
to stock of record April 15. Company 
previously paid 60 cents semi-annually. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission: 20 per 
cent stock dividend to be distributed on 
July 18 to holders of record June 20. 











Does Your 
Subscription 
Expire in April 7 


Now Is The Time 
To Renew 








FINANCIAL WORLD (Apr. 16) 
86 Trinity Place 


New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or 
(M.O.) please enter my order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part 
Investment Service, one year, in- 
cluding new 1952-Revised $5.00 
“FACTOGRAPH" BOOK (Ready 
late Summer, 1952). 

(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscrip 

tion with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


(0 Check if subscription is NEW. 
[) Check if RENEWAL. 








Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 
Notice to Shareholders 


The Seventy-first Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Shareholders of this Com- 
pany, for the election of Directors to 
take the places of the retiring Direc- 
tors and for the transaction of business 
generally, will be held on Wednesday, 
the seventh day of May next, at the 
principal office of the Company, at 
Montreal, at twelve o’clock noon (day- 
light saving time, if operative). 

The Ordinary Stock Transfer Books 
will be closed in Montreal, Toronto, 
New York and London at 3 p.m. on 
Tuesday, the fifteenth day of April, 
1952. The Preference Stock Books will 
be closed in London at the same time. 

All books will be re-opened on Thurs- 
day, the eighth day of May, 1952. 


By order of the Board, 
F. BRAMLEY, Secretary. 
Montreal, March 10, 1952. 











PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


0) oe Be, Notice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable May 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on April 10, 1952. 





Checks will be mailed. 





























C. WINNER, 
Treasurer 
REAL ESTATE 
NEW YORK 





FOR RENT: UPPER SARANAC LAKE, 
ADIRONDACKS, BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE 
FACING LAKE, COMPLETELY FUR- 
NISHED, ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES, 
THREE BED ROOMS, LIVING AND DIN- 
ING ROOMS, UP TO DATE KITCHEN, 
WITH USE OF GARAGE AND BOAT 
HOUSE, $1,500.00 FOR SEASON. WRITE 
OWNER, BOX #645, c/o FINANCIAL 
WORLD, 86 TRINITY PLACE, N.Y.C.-6. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








CHARMING COLONIAL, 7 rooms, 2 fireplaces, 
bath, hot water—7 acres, 52 miles from Boston 
in Woodstock Mt. region, N. H. Price, $7,000 
or $500 yearly. Mrs. Genevieve Meyer, R.D. 1 
Moosup, Conn. 314-J2. 


ALSO 214-ACRE RANCH, 20 acres blueberries, 
partially built guest house, 9-room main house, 
fireplaces, barns, Rodeo. Ideal Dude Ranch. 
$10,000—Taxes $117. Write Genevieve Meyer, 
R.D. 1, Moosup, Conn. 
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Financial Summary 
































































































































<— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —-e 
240 SA Seasonal oa. 230 
220 1935-39=100 225 
200 \ ~ f- 220 
180 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
4 aes a y951_[ 195253. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1992 OND J F M 
Trade Indicators —_a tans we (tee 
Pacaectricel “Come CWE) nsdn ovis 6 sic cc ecis nx 7,354 7,263 7,200 6,73 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 102.6 102.1 N.A. 102. 
gal Cee” ANE os occ sree ole eabaws 719,921 725,423 +730,000 739,5 
™ —1952 k 1951 
Mar. 19 Mar. 26 Apr. 2 Apr. 4 
CINE oS rn atte neue Federal }.... $34,966 $34,969 $34,795  $32,84 
{Total Commercial Loans... . Reserve 21,469 21,364 21,172 19,1 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...>...{ Members 1,203 1,128 1,278 1, 
qU. S. Gov't Securities...... | 94 31,959 31,961 31,163 30,67 
{Demand Deposits .......... Cities 52,993 51,909 51,162 49,04: 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 977 891 1,042 1,1 
WeeOmey: ot CUPCUIIIION, 5.3 5.n oc ks cderecesceidn ne 28,361 28,329 28,445 27,13 
000,000 omitted. $As of the following week. N.A.—Not available due to steel industry disput 
+Estimated. 


Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 

















Closing Dow-Jones - 1952 ~ 1952- 
Averages: Apr. 2 Apr. 3 Apr. 4 Apr. 5 Apr. 7 Apr. 8 High Low 
30 Industrials 267.03 266.80 265.62 265.44 263.38 265.29 275.40 258.4 
20 Railroads 93.03 93.28 92.46 92.38 91.21 92.00 94.36 82.0 
15 Utilities ..... 49.66 49.73 49.66 49.71 49.60 49.69 50.44 47.5, 
GS Btoeks ...... 101.59 101.65 101.13 101.09 100.26 100.93 102.71 96.0 
~ —1952 
Details of Stock Trading: Apr. 2 Apr. 3 Apr. 4 Apr. 5 Apr. 7 Apr. 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)..... 1,269 1,280 1,190 430 1,230 1,0 
SUR RHINE a cicabas sec cexkends 1,084 1,103 1,105 798 1,097 1,07 
Number of Advances............ 390 395 228 234 180 48 
Number of Declines............. 390 395 591 277 686 3 
Number Unchanged ............. 304 313 286 287 231 2 
New Highs for 1952............. 26 54 26 14 23 2 
New Lows for 1952..........0.. 36 44 50 27 86 5 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 98.90 98.89 98.89 98.88 98.81 98.7 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,813 $2,420 $2,580 $770 $2,840 $2.41 
- 1952 ——_ ‘ cr 19 
*Average Bond Yields: Mar. 5 Mar. 12 Mar. 19 Mar. 26 Apr. 2 ‘High Low 
Rit. ocd swd iw aedere 2.935% 2.968% 2.944% 2.937% 2.937% 3.026% 2.890% 
A? <utieddvsidicdetens 3.303 3.296 3.295 3.281 3.282 3.390 3.266 
ere rey Fe 3.566 3.551 3,550 3.537 3.545 3.682 3.536 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 6.04 6.04 6.01 6.02 5.93 6.25 5.75 
20 Railroads -....... 5.90 5.75 5.71 5.75 5.52 6.00 5.52 
o0 Utilities... 5.525% 5.27 5.26 5.26 5.29 5.28 5.51 5.26 
re ere 5.94 5.94 5.91 5.93 5.84 6.13 5.71 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended April 9, 1952 
Shares ———Closing-—_, Net 
Traded Apr. 2 Apr. 9 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.............. 153,500 2034 20% a 
Canadian Pacific Baitway ..... 6: 0.02005 119,000 3934 39% — 
et Ae eee eer 99,800 95% 10 * 
NR Os oo nto on tw davnen dias 93,900 23 233% + 
hited “Statés Steell o..6 2k BS 68,400 39% Pe, oe ages 
Southern Pacific Company............... 60,500 70 71% +1 
Radio Corporation of America........... 57,900 271% 263% — } 
Northern Pacific Railway................ 54,400 8914 8914 — } 
Cel; Mima i 56h Sih a lack OS YE Tein 47.400 545% 53% == } 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad............ 46,200 30 31% + 13 
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Net Sales, Earnings 
and Income 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated, 
1951 Net Sales were the highest 
in the history of the Company, 
totaling $1,454,642,996, an _ in- 
crease of $244,649,234 or 20% 
over 1950. 

Net earnings after deluitin all 
costs and taxes were lower than 
in 1950. This was due to (1) Fed- 
eral price controls affecting the 
entire food industry (2) property 
loss of $774,768 suffered in the 
1951 Kansas City flood. 

Net income, after all charges 
and property loss, was $7,615,851 
for 1951 as compared with 
$14,717,301 in 1950. 

Cash dividends were paid on 
the common stock at the rate of 
$2.40 per share on 2,827,703 
shares, the average number out- 
standing during the year. 


Balance Sheet 
Information 


‘On December 31, 1951, Safeway 
and subsidiaries had aggregate net 
assets of $113,821,747, total current 
assets of $239,921,849 and total 
current liabilities of $172,667,846. 

The ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities was 1.39 to 1. 
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Sales 


Income from dividends, interest and 


other sources 


Cost of merchandise, siiheliectentnn 
and warehousing 


Total operating and administrative ex- 
penses 


Net Income 


Dividends to preferred stockholders 
Net Profit applicable to common stock 


Net Profit Per Share 
of Common Stock 


Dividends to common stockholders . 


Dividends per share to common stock- 
holders 


Number of new stores opened dati 
the year 


Number of stores lial dittee ie 
year 


Number of stores in operation at end 


1951 
$1,454,642,996 
780,358 
1,253,692,213 


194,115,290 


7,615,851 


1,237,534 
6,378,317 


2.26 
6,786,488 


2.40 
262 


209 


1950 
$1,209,993,762 
125,292 
1,033,677 ,866 


161,723,887 


14,717,301 


1,036,733 
13,680,568 


5.20 
6,400,897 


2.40 
70 


164 


of year 


2,125 


15-YEAR DIVIDEND RECORD 


7) aa dea $ .83* 
Le a ae are 67 
1939 1.50* 
1940 1.17 
1941 1.17 
1942 1.00 
1943 1.00 


*Paid in part in five percent preferredstock 1951 


1944 

1945. 
1946 
1947. 
1948. 
1949 
1950 . 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
2.40 
2.40 


Government Price Regulation 


The food industry has suffered 
severely as a result of unfair and 
inequitable price control adminis- 
tration. This has been particularly 
true of integrated chain retailers 
such as Safeway. 

A recent survey covering 32 
chains doing approximately 15% 
of the total United States retail 
grocery business showed for the 
third quarter of 1951, as com- 
pared with the third quarter of 
1950, that combined profits be- 
fore taxes were down 59%; that 
dollar profits after taxes declined 
from $15,273,229 to $4,967,004 
and that the rate of profit after 


taxes declined from normal to 
approximately $1.50 per $100 of 
sales to 4lc per $100 of sales. Six 
of the concerns involved suffered 
actual net operating losses in the 
third quarter of 1951. 

It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the retail food industry 
has been singled out as the princi- 
pal victim of OPS regulations and 
that so far as it is concerned the 
price control law is to be used 
strictly as a political tool. 

Safeway plans to continue its 
efforts to force the price control 
authorities to give fair and impar- 
tial treatment to it and to other 
food retailers. 


Gagan Breen 


President 


SAFEWAY STORES 
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For copy of 1951 Annual Report, write Liliesinlan, 
Safeway Stores, Incorporated, P.O. Box 660, 
Oakland 4, California 
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The new 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 


Model “E” all-purpose... 
Low-Cost Accounting Machine 


Want a really all-purpose accounting machine? 
One that will save you time, money, effort... help 
solve your “girl-power” shortage? 

Then put your order in for the all-new Under- 
wood Sundstrand Model E Accounting Machine! 

Talk about flexibility! 

The Model E can handle any or all of your 
accounting jobs. Accounts Receivable. Accounts 
Payable. Trial Balances. Stock Records. Payrolls. 
General Ledgers. 

It makes possible continuous, effortless posting. 
Allows quick-as-a-wink form insertion . .. super- 
speedy keyboard operation . .. zip-and-it’s-out form 
removal. 

It has a “mechanical brain”—a control plate that 
directs automatic operations—speeds work, mini- 
mizes errors. 

And first, last and always—keep this in mind 
about the all-new, all-purpose Model E. It has the 


...a fully automatic, 
*low-cost machine 
for ALL PHASES of your 

accounting 


famous, accurate, fast, touch-operated Sundstrand 
10-key keyboard. The keyboard that Underwood 
developed scientifically. 

Have your secretary arrange with your Under- 
wood Representative for a demonstration of the 
Underwood Sundstrand Model E Accounting Ma- 
chine today. 

Or send for the new folder which gives com- 
plete information. 


*Price starts at $1483 plus taxes. 


Subject to change without notice. 


——Underwood Corporation— 


Accounting Machines . .. Adding Machines .. . 
Typewriters . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 








Sales and Service Everywhere 








